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ing peace is to result from the drafting of a new map of Europe, 
Some of the essential outlines will suggest themselves to the 
reader as he follows the author’s arguments. The tone and style 
of the book is exceedingly lucid, and the author is successful jn 
being always interesting. 
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SCHOOLS AND SCHOOL-BOOKS.* 
Livine speech is grammatical without thinking about it, just 
as men are healthy without thinking about their health. For 
grammar is only a kind of linguistic anatomy, the science 
that investigates the corpse of speech and reveals the 
wachinery within it; a French grammar is really the report of 
a post-mortem examination. To see a foreign grammar of one's 
own language (which is like seeing one’s own watch in pieces) 
is to be convinced of this, but teachers until recently had not 
realized it. They thought grammar valuable in itself (as 
though anatomy were an end and not a means for the surgeon), 
and they taught it because they loved it. We do not love it 
now; we call it a necessary evil, and a little time ago we did 
not even eall it necessary. We should learn languages, we 
thought then, as children learn them—by hearing and using 
them—but this would not do because we could not hear them 
and use them enough, and grammar is back in the schools 
again. But now it takes its proper place; we study some of 
a language first, and then by induction we build up its gram- 
matical rules, which an obliging editor neatly tabulates to 
help us when deduction is required—for it is by deduction 
from our own rules that we “compose” and speak. So now 
a “ First French Book” consists of lessons which have three 
parts each—some easy French for reading, some rules and 
tables derived therefrom, and some muterial for simple prac- 
tice in their use—and at the end it will have for reference the 
essentials of French grammar collected and arranged. Such 
books are easily provided for learners of nursery age, but 
the subject-matter of the very simple sentences is apt to be 
too puerile for boys (who hate puerility, paradoxically but 
fiercely), and even for grown men. ‘This difficulty has been 
skilfully avoided by Mr. Stuart Walters, the author of a 
new Reform First French Book for Adult Students.' He has 
produced a first-rate little volume, which deals with ordinary 
life in an intelligent way, and shuns the remarks like “ Here 
is mamma,” “I love my mamma,” which in some books have 
replaced the older fatuities about the hat of my uncle and the 
pens of the gardener’s wife. After the first book one volume 
usually ceases to be enough, and we have separate books for 
reading, grammar, and composition. So the French grammar 
is still with us, but it is wonderfully changed; it has become 
a book of reference, and the aim of its authors is to make 
reference easy. In the best of all recent grammars, the 
Modern French Grammar? of Messrs. Bell, the rules are on 
one side and the examples on the other, the classification is 
entirely by parts of speech, and the book is printed in types 
which give three degrees of emphasis, distinguishing between 
the fundamentals for the beginner, the modicum for the 
moderately ambitious, and the subtleties for the specialist. 
The result is a volume which is comparable with Bradshaw, 
though, happily, less thick. It may also be had entirely in 
French? (including the title) to suit the complete “ reformist.” 
The examples on the left-hand pages would be worth buying 
for themselves, for the rusty adult could revise the whole of 
his French by just reading them through. Another book 
which has exercises interwoven in it, and is designed to aid 
insiruction as well as reference, is the Modern French 
Grammar‘ of Messrs. Heath. The authors of this book have 
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covered all the necessary ground effectively, and they have 
had the happy thought of tabulating in a section called 
* Material for Conversation ” all the small change of ordinary 
intercourse—a valuable feature in a grammar, for one must 
know how to say “Good morning,” at any rate, if one is ever 
to converse in the language atall. This fact, by the way, is 
admitted even by those pessimists who would teach boys only 
grammar while at school and leave all the rest until they go 
to France. Such a notion is terribly old-fashioned now, of 
course, but once really learnt, French grammar never wholly 
goes, and a month abroad will do wonders if you know 
your subjunctive rules, and very little if you do not. 
For those who hold these antique views—and more hold 
them than confess them—Professor Atkins’s Skeleton French 
Grammar * is the greatest of boons and blessings. It gives al! 
that one need know before one goes to France in fifty lucid 
pages, and you can also get it with such exercises added 
as make it nearly a “reform” book if you fear your friends. 
For the benefit of the thoroughly old-fashioned Messrs. 
Harrap bave published a new grammar‘ by an author who 
holds that in itself “a study of Grammar is stimulating 
to the intelligence.” It is an excellent book of its kind, and 
it has an admirable chapter on the pronouns, which will win 
it much applause. In size it is not quite after the heart of 
either party in the profession, for it is about one hundred and 
seventy pages long, and the men of the old method like their 
grammars shorter than this and the “ reformisis ” more exhaus- 
tive; butto the many who have no party views this will not 
matter much. The fact is that the “irreducible minimum” 
of French grammar is so small and so easy that you can 
learn it in no time by almost any method. In German, of 
course, the minimum is also the maximum, bat that is another 
story. 

In Latin and Greek grammar the irreducible minimum bas 
not until recently been considered very small, or rather until 
recently no one thought of reducing the time-honoured 
maximum atall. Not long ago, however, two Charterhouse 
masters produced a Greek grammar? less than half the size 
of the usual books, but claiming to contain all that a boy 
need know of Greek until he can learn it from the literature 
for himself. This claim has been justified by the book's 
success, Which has been great. It is interesting to look at an 
old grammar after reading through this new one. In our 
youth we were all compelled to learn alternative forms of 
hypothetical duals, pages of nonsense about “voiced” and 
“ voiceless” consonants, and the principal parts of rare and 
cacophonous verbs, which we seldom or never met save in the 
grammar hours—éudpyruu, dudptw, Suopta, oudpxOnv, It is tragiv 
to think of all this superfluous rubbish being shovelled into 
young minds. Truly the road to the most wonderful litera- 
ture on earth was very muddy and difficult in those days, and 
it is no wonder that hundreds of budding Hellenists sought 
the easier going of the Modern Side. But, thanks to Messrs. 
Bryant and Lake, the road is smoother now. These two pioneers 
have lately issued a Latin grammar® also, on the same lines 
as the Greek. The essentials of Latin accidence are set down 
with perfect clarity ina hundred and fifteen pages, and the 
idea is that the whole ground shall be covered by the beginner 
once a term, for four successive terms, each time with in- 
creasing detail. This arrangement is made possible within a 
small compass by means of varying types and marginal lines 
(which might have been confusing, but are not). It is an 
altogether admirable little book, and if it and its forerunner 
become widely used the average boy will be brought nearer, by 
many terms, to a knowledge worth having of Latin and Greek, 
and in more than one sense a great weight will have been lifted 
from the mind of every youthful classic. 

Only one language is now taught with more grammar than 
of old, rather than with less, and that is English. The 
English grammars published each year grow in number and 
in bulk. These books are interesting reading (in places) for 
the ordinary man who is unused to them. He will look for 
the rules about will and shall (in order to refute a friend) 
and turn up the paragraph on metaphors (to find some yood 
mixed ones printed as a warning), and be will take a morbid 
pleasure at first in seeing his mother-tongue anatomized. Bat 
the men who teach English are past that stage; they wonder 
why they should be expected to teach boys to do by rule 
what they already do by habit; “ Why all this classifying 








and tabulating,” they ask, “and why all these formidable 
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polysyllables?” Simple analysis and parsing are, of course, very 
necessary—for boys who do no Latin, English analysis is the 
only thing that will give them clear heads and show them the 
framework that is below all human speech—and it may be 
that a book, if short and clear, may help in the analysis lesson, 
specially when one is tired, though on most days a black- 
board and the inspiration of the moment are quite enough. 
‘But why ‘should boys be expected to learn that fled is a 
“ dental preterit” and bled a“ vocalic preterit,” and He said 
that he would come “a future in the past, sometimes called 
conditional”? ‘This information and much more is 
enshrined in alittle book called English : a Modern Grammar, 
*by Messrs. Clarke and Ungoed—a very learned volume which 
will be of interest, at any rate, to the authors of other similar 
‘works. If one must have a book like this at all, if one must 
tread a chapter called “The Orthographic Formation of the 
‘Plural ” in order to learn that “the plural is formed normally 
by adding s,” by all means let us go to Messrs. Clarke and 
Ungoed for our information. Their book is clear and well 
ordered and of reasonable size, but that does not prove that it 
and others like it are not superfluous. The point at which the 
tanatomy of language begins to bring more darkness than 
slight, and at which necessary explanation passes into pedantry, 
is very early reached when the language is the learner’s own. 
‘We still await.a grammar which ends at that point and not 
after it. 

‘School-books on English composition form now a large 
and growing company. There was a time when such books 
only told the composer what he must not do. We are more 
«constructive now, and we tell him not only how to write, but 
also what to write. If a boy is to hammer his bead for 
matter whenever he is set to compose in his own tongue, he 
gets valuable practice in the art of head-hammering, but he 
-gets less practice in the art of shaping sentences and para- 
«graphs than he would if the matter were provided and he had 
‘only to think of the manner. It is most necessary for 
‘beginners to learn the mere mechanics of writing inde- 
pendently of idea-getting, and many modern books ure at 
pains to supply material for such teaching. A particularly 
good book on English Composition,” recently published by 
-Messrs. Bell, makes a special feature of exercises in the 
‘expansion and arrangement of given ideas. There are short 
mentences to be combined together, short passages to be 
‘weproduced, the bare bones of stories to be clothed in fitting 
!words,embryo essays to be worked out, and limitless subjects for 
‘original paragraphs and chapters to be thought out and written 
without help. There is also a good deal of grammar—perhaps 
a little too much—very clearly set down with examples, and 
admirable chapters on punctuation and common errors. No 
-oy could work through much of a book like this without 
‘gaining enormously in clearness of head and correctness of 
istyle. Even in France teaching cannot communicate the 
qualities that make style, but even in England it can eradicate 
those that mar it. If it will also see that the learner has ample 
«practice in developing what skill he has, teaching has done its 
«work and done it well. This book will help as much as a mere 
book can. The same method, or nearly so, is followed by Mr. 
Twentyman in the “Third Year Course”"™ just added to his 
“ English Grammar and Composition ” series. There are exer- 
cises in summarizing, outlining, expanding, and paraphrasing; 
rthere are chapters on “ Beginning and Ending,” and, as usual, 
wn “ Common Faults.” The grammar part, which also contains 
exercises, is recapitulatory only in the earlier stages and 
weasonably brief all through. A valuable section on prosody 
completes a well-planned and valuable little text-book. Some- 
twhat larger and fuller is Messrs. Macmillan’s Matriculation 
Course." This book contains a wealth of material for every 
«kind of exercise, and some remarkably good chapters on 
punctuation, idiom, prosody, and style. In the last are 
discussed nearly thirty qualities of style, ranging from 
“ambiguity” to “verve,” each accompanied by examples 
and some illuminating comment. The book is a very practical 
oue—perhaps the shadow of matriculation lies even too 
¢heavily upon it. It contains no accidence, and only syntax 
dncidentally, but what it does profess to teach it teaches fully, 
interestingly, and well, and the material for practice in com- 
posing is ample and very good. 

From Oxford comes a book on another principle. Compo- 
sition, according to Mr. Cruse," is best learnt by imitation, 
nd his book, which has also a very clear and thougltful 








chapter on “Style,” and some materials and exercises for 
practical work, is in the main just a classified collection of 
models for study To the ordinary reader the models them. 
selves are fascinating enough, and of course the principle of 
teaching style by example has the authority of Horace ang 
Stevenson. Stevenson learnt his mastery of the word by long 
practice in the imitation of other people’s styles, and there are 
practical teachers who believe that an average schoolboy can 
do the like. For these Mr. Cruse’s book will provide all the 
assistance and all the material that they could desire. 

All, or nearly all, these books, one cannot but think, are help. 
ing to do a very great work. The familiar speech of educated 
people is reputed to be more slovenly in England thar in most 
great countries, and the daily correspondence of the natiog 
undoubtedly contains more bad grammar per head of the 
population than we could ever prove upon Germany or France, 
Classical men have been usually excepted from this condemna. 
tion, but they are not a growing body. It is well that the most 
of us should be taught by direct means to use our own tongue 
worthily, since we are not of those who learn it sufficiently by 
being taught something else. 





THE WORK OF A LIFETIME* 
THE late Lord Chief Justice has kept very strictly to the title 
he has chosen. So far as the continuous narrative goes, it is 
limited to his professional career. On p. 7 the reader learns 
that Mr. Webster was called in 1868, on p. 91 that he took 
silk in 1878, on p. 135 that he became Attorney-General in 
1885, on p. 253 that he was appointed Lord Chief Justice in 
1900 and held that great office till his retirement owing to 
ill-health in 1913. Between these landmarks the volume is 
wholly taken up with the more important cases in which he 
was concerned as counsel or as Judge, and it does credit to 
Lord Alverstone’s modesty that we hear little of himself and 
a good deal of the matters which it fell to him to handle. In 
the preface he speaks of the extent to which he was “ favoured 
by good fortune,” but many men at the Bar who have worked 
equally hard have not made their preparation so comprehen- 
sive. As soon as he left Cambridge he went for six months 
as pupil to a firm of commercial solicitors. They had a special 
office for the legal business of the Great Western Railway, 
and to this also he afterwards went as a pupil and “ learned 
all the details of railway rating.” After his call he joined the 
Home Circuit, where he found two of the leading counsel in 
constant need of help. Webster was just the mun to give 
them what they wanted. He was always early in Court, and 
never left it till four o’clock. In the year of his call an Act 
had been passed giving jurisdiction in Admiralty cases to 
certain of the County Courts, and as his first brief happened 
to come from a firm of Proctors who had a large business in 
the Admiralty Court, Webster was able to make the most of 
this opportunity. The City of London Court was one of the 
selected Courts, and in this he received a considerable number 
of briefs. In this way he was “brought into contact with 
many of the leading shipowners in the Port of London.” 
The creation of the Railway Commission opened a new field. 
He had already become an expert in the matter of railway 
rating, and he now made himself “ thorougbly acquainted with 
all details of railway working.” There were few barristers 
who possessed this knowledge, and he turned the opportunities 
thus offered him to good account. Mr. Thomas Webster’s 
reputation in the conduct of patent cases brought his son 
briefs in that branch of the law, and the fact that he had 
been taken as a lad to see the carrying out of any pro- 
cess upon which his father had been advising laid the 
foundation of a habit which remained with him during the 
whole of his private practice. “Only to give a single example, 
I spent the whole of a Sunday in the screw shaft and 
engine room of the ‘ Atrato,’ and I frequently spent the time 
between seven o'clock in the morning and the sitting of the 
Court in making myself personally acquainted with the actual 
working details ” of some process the originality of which was 
to be challenged later in the day. It will be seen that he lost 
no opportunity of fitting himself for possible work, and this 
probably did more to bring him success than the good fortune 
to which Lord Alverstone himself attributes it, or than the 
three things which Sir John Karslake declared necessary to 


= Recollections of Bar and Bench. By the Right Hon, Viscount Alverstons, 
G.C.M.G. London: Edward Arnold, [12s. €d. net.] 
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success at the Bar—“ the first tact, the second tact, and the 

third tact "—or the other three which Sir Edward Clarke held 
to be essential—“to be very poor, very ambitious, and very 
much in love.” 

Considering the number of cases of which Lord Alverstone 
makes mention, there are few which will interest the ordinary 
reader. Occasionally he will come upon some human touch, as 
when an eminent coalowner who was going through a pit 
with the witnesses in a mining case in which Webster was 
engaged asked them to wait for him at a certain point. He 
was away for a quarter of an hour, and his companions could 
hear him sobbing. That same evening, in the course of a 
dinner to the counsel and mining engineers engaged in the 
case, 

“he said,‘ I dare say you fellows wonder where I went this 
morning when I left you. Would you like to know?’ They said: 
‘Yes, if you care to tell us.’ ‘ Well,’ said he, ‘I went to see if I 
could find the hole in the face of the coal in which I sat more than 
fifty years ago, as & lad of nine or ten, to shut and open a gate 
which controlled the ventilation of the mine. I was paid tenpence 
or a shilling a day for ten hours’ work, And I found it.’” 

Lord Alverstone mentions an interesting fact about Sir Frank 
Lockwood’s sketches, several of which are reproduced in this 
volume. “ He drew almost entirely from memory; he never 
looked at the person whose likeness he was drawing, and, in 
fact, his best likenesses were frequently drawn in their 
absence.” His daughter had the same gift and the same 
limitations. Her drawing mistress once said of her: “ If I tell 
her to draw the jug that is on the table, she will draw it all 
wrong; but if I tell her to draw the jug she saw yesterday, she 
will draw it perfectly correctly.” Webster was one of the few 
men who gained in reputation by the Parnell Commission, and 
this was owing to an extraordinary attack made on him in the 
House of Commons by Sir W. Harcourt, who described the 
apology Webster had made on behalf of the Times as the work 
of “a pettifogging and eozening knave.” A few days later he 
had to preside, as Attorney-General, at a meeting of the Bar, 
which ordinarily would have been attended by some forty or 
fifty barristers. On this occasion the great ball of Lincoln’s 
Inn was three parts full, and, after the formal business had 
been gone through, the vote of thanks to Webster for presiding 
was moved by Mr. Pope, the leader of the Parliamentary 
Bar, and seconded by Sir James Parker Deane, in speeches 
which, without mentioning Harcourt’s attack, expressed the 
high esteem in which the Attorney-General was held by the 
profession and their confidence that its integrity and honour 
would “never be tarnished in his hands.” This was followed 
by a dinner given to him by nearly four hundred solicitors, 
and by an address signed by three thousand eight hundred and 
ten solicitors assuring him of their respect and esteem. 

Lord Alverstone has reserved what he has to say upon law 
reform “ for a future occasion.” But the few remarks bearing 
on this subject which occur in the recollections are the most 
interesting part of them, He is strongly opposed to the fusion 
of the two branches of the legal profession. A barrister who 
comes new to the consideration of a case which bas been 
prepared for him by a solicitor is able. to take a detached view 
of it, and to present it as a completestory, whereas the solicitor 
who has spent months perhaps over the preparation of the 
brief “is apt to attach undue importance to particular 
incidents without sufficiently considering their bearing as a 
whole.” This, he tells us, was Sir Charles Russell’s view 
also. Lay opinion probably inclines to the belief that cross- 
examination is more difficu!t than examination-in-chief. Lord 
Alverstone is not of this opinion. For many years he has 
been 
“struck by the fact that the importance of the proper examina- 
tion-in-chief is not sufficiently studied by many members of the 
Bar, some of whom have attained considerable eminence at the 
Bar. . . . I have not infrequently seen, both while at the Bar and 
on the Bench, the effect of evidence practically destroyed by the 
slovenly and haphazard way in which witnesses have been 
examined,” 

A fault of the same kind may also be charged against some 
of the Judges. “ A summing-up will sometimes last for more 
than an hour, and yet not contain a word of comment on the 
evidence.” One disadvantage of this plan is that juries often 
fail to distinguish between the statements of counsel and the 
evidence given in the witness-box, and they are much helped 
by the charge of a Judge who is able to put the relation of 
the two in its proper light. Lord Alverstone is also a strong 
advocate of the retention of Grand Juries. They supply an 


“ 





additional stage in the examination of evidence. There are 
two good stories in the book relating to barristers’ clerks and 
their habit of identifying their interests with those of tkeir 
masters, 


whether we are going to take a puisne Judgeship,” to which 


Bench the better.” 

Perhaps the recollections which give Lerd Alverstone the 
most pleasure are those relating to athletics. 
indeed, that he had no one to advise him on the, subject 
when he went up to Cambridge, and this not because the time 
he gave to them interfered with his work in the schools, but 
because he tried too many sports at once. 
however, his fame as a long-distance runner was well estab- 


confirmed his reputation once for all, In a certain two-mile 
race in 1864 


and 250 yards from the winning post I passed him. By accident 
(whether it was my fault or his I never knew) the spike of his 
running shoe caught the heel of mine and [I fell to the ground, 
losing quite forty yards. I, however, soon recovered myself 


when about 120 yards from the winning post I found, to use 
a racing expression, that he was ‘ coming back to me.’ I naturally 
did all I knew, and succeeded in catching him three.op four yards 
before the post, and won by a couple of feet.” 

Did any single incident of Lord Alverstone’s long and dis- 
tinguished career give him keener pleasure thay this-one? 





MORE WAR BOOKS.* 
Unper the title The Origins of the War Professor Holland 
Rose, Reader in Modern History in the University of Cam- 
bridge, publishes a series of lectures delivered by- him.im 
Michaelmas Term, 1914. The lectures as a whole are full of 
interesting and informing matter. Professor Rose does not 
rely upon mere abstractions, but supports his view of the 
war by copious and apt quotations. The lecture which will 
perhaps be most attractive to the general veader is the 
second, entitled ‘‘ The Kaiser.” In illustration of the Knisev’s 


subjects, Professor Rose quotes the speech in which the 
Archbishop of Canterbury in Shakespeare’s play tries to 
picture Henry V.:— 
“Hear him but reason in divinity, 

And, all-admiring with an inward wish, 

You would desire the King were made a prelate, 

Hear him debate of commonwealth affairs 

You would say it hath been all in all his study, 

List his discourse of war, and you shali hear 

A fearful battle rendered you in music; 

Turn him to any cause of policy, 

The Gordian knot of it he will unloose 

Fauiliar as his garter.” 


“Morocco : The Bagdad Railway.” Very much to the point 
at the present moment is the quotation from a book written 
by Dr. Robrbach a dozen years ago. In an edition of this 
work published in 1911 is to be found the following passage, 
describing how easy it would be for the Germans in alliance 
with Turkey to invade Egypt :— 


Europe only in one place—Egypt. The less of Egypt would mean 
for England not only the end of her dominion over the Suez Canal, 


probably entail the loss of her possessions in Central and East 
Africa, The conquest of Egypt by a Mohammedan Power, like 
Turkey, would also imperil England’s hold over her 60,000,000 
Mobammedan subjects in India, besides prejudicing her relations 
with Afghanistan and Persia. Turkey, however, can never dream 
of recovering Egypt until she is mistress of a, developed railway. 
system in Asia Minor and Syria, and until, through the progress of 
the Anatolian Railway to Bagdad, she is in a position to withstand 
an attack by England upon Mesopotamia, ... Egypt is a prize 
which for Turkey would be well worth the risk of taking sides 
with Germany in a war with England. The policy of protegting 
* (1) The Origins of the Wer. 
University Press. [2s. 6d, net.]——(2) Britain and Turkey, By Sir Edward 
Cook. London: Macmillan and Co, [2d.]——(3) 4U Can Help. Published by 
the Duty and Discipline Movement, (6d. net.|——(4#) Armageddom—and Ajter, 
By W. L. Courtney, London: Chapman and Hall, [ls, net.j 





The late Lord Herschell’s clerk, when asked by his 
master at the close of the Long Vacation whether any 
inquiry had been put to him, replied: “They have asked me 
he had replied : “ Thank God, we haven't fallen as low. as that.” 


When a similar question was put to Lord Bowen's clerk, he 
answered: “Our voice is weak, and the sooner we get on the 


He regrets, 


In spite of this, 


lished, and we will end with his account of a performance, 
which was never forgotten by those who were present, and, 


“England can be attacked and mortally wounded by land from 









“I remained second to Lawes until the last lap. Between 200, 


and ran on knowing that I should be. placed seeond, but, 


alertness of mind, and his willingness to deal with all possible. 


Another very interesting lecture is the fourth, entitled’ 


‘ 


and of her connections with India and the Far East, but would : 


3y J. Holland Rose. Cambridge: at the ' 
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Turkey, which is now pursued by Germany, has no object but the 
desire to affect an insurance against the danger of a war with 
England.” 

A propos ot the German negotiations for the building of the 
Bagdad Railway, Professor Rose notes how the Kaiser, 
during his visit to England in 1902, sought to interest our 
Government in his scheme, and mentions the Spectator's 
protest against our Government involving themselves in the 
matter. Taken as a whole, the account of the Bagdad 
Railway, and of German plans and aspirations in regard 
to it, is extremely full and useful. The lectures on “ Alsace- 
Lorraine” and “The Eastern Question” also show a very 
close study of what we may call the side-issues of the 
Great War. 

In Britain and Turkey? Sir Edward Cook states in brief form 
the causes of our rupture with Turkey as revealed by the 
diplomatic correspondence. Like all Sir Edward Cook’s work 
of this kind, it is careful and well balanced, but at the same 
time the writer does not refrain, when there is need, from speak- 
ing strongly for fear of being called partisan——A useful 
little war book is All Can Help? published by the Duty and 
Discipline Movement. Under the heading “The Family in 
War Time” there are a good many very interesting tips and 
useful suggestions, including a series of questions which we 
ave told are taken from one of the penny pamphlets, What 
Can You Doin War Time? issued by the Society. The person 
who can answer all these questions truthfully would certainly 
be an accomplished and useful individual :— 

“Wuart Can You Do 1x War Timez? 

T. Can you wake yourself in the morning and get up at a given 
time ? 

(Signature of person who knows this test has been accomplished 
successfully more than once.) 

If. Can you lay and light a fire, turn out a room, set the table 
for meals ? 


1V. Can you make a pair of mittens from stocking tops, or 
slippers from an old felt carpet ? 


V. Can you help someone who has fainted, burnt his hand, cut 
his arm, or broken a limb? Can you make a poultice and take his 
temperature ? 


VI. Can you buy stores, keep accounts, put money in the 
Savings Bank ? 


VII. Can you dig potatoes, plant cabbages, chop wood, clean 
windows, and put up a clothes line ? 


VIII. Can you ride, cycle, fish, shoot, tell direction from stars 
or sun, keep a weather-chart, or signal in semaphore or Morse 
code, or find your way by a map ? 


1X. Can you mend your boots, break coal, fold and pack clothes 
and cord a box ? 

Bigmed ...rccsccscrorccccssocevccecccces encbocoesssdoessocccsccsens ~ 
Tho little book we are reviewing has a very useful alphabetical 
list of the various agencies through which money or service 
can be given to, or help obtained for, those who are in need 
owing to the war. For example, if any one wants to know 
exactly what is the kind of help offered by the Queen’s 
Work for Women Fund, he has only to turn to this heading 
and he will find all the information he requires. Again, the 
book gives information as to how to join the Army and the 
Navy. 

Armageddon—and After,’ Mr. W. L. Courtney's little book, 
is meant for young people, and is dedicated to “the young 
idealists of this and other countries.” We shall have, he 
tells us, when the war is over, “to establish the doctrines 
of Right on a proper basis, and dethrone that ugly 
phantom of Might, which is the object of Potsdam worship 
International law must be built up with its proper sanctions; 
and virtues, which are Christian and humane, must find 
their proper place in the ordinary dealings of States with one 
another.” We of course agree, but we fear that the road to this 
ideal—we are not going to call it Utopia—is as long as, if not 
longer than, the road to Tipperary. Still, we think Mr. 
Courtney is perfectly right in bidding his readers not to abate 
a jot of heart or hope, but to look for higher things. Let 
them remember, however, that in this world those who try to 














do things on a small scale and little by little often accomplish 
far more than those who take as their motto, “ A}] or 
nothing.” We, too, desire the building up of a system of 
international law; but we are quite certain that it cannot be 
done quickly, but only by taking an infinity of pains ang 
being content with very slow movement. Those who adopt 
violent means to establish peace will accomplish nothing, 
The author of that best of Irish “ bulls "—“ fighting like devil, 
for conciliation””—was a true philosopher. Such conciliation 
is apt toend not merely in smoke, but in fire and brimstone. 
Mr. Courtney concludes by asking—What constitutes the 
greatness of a State? Was it not Bishop Berkeley who gaye 
the true answer long ago that it was men—sound, strong, 
brave, sane, noble nsen—who make a worthy State? Unless 
the builders of States have as a foundation good citizens their 
labour is lost. If States were careful to look to this founda. 
tion, making sure also that the good citizen could defend his 
honour, his home, his liberty, and his country, there would be 
much less difficulty in what Mr. Courtney calls the problem 
of creating “a Public Will and a Common Conscience in 
Europe, a conscience sensitive to the demands of a higher 
ethics and a will to enforce its decrees against obstructives 
and recalcitrants.” 





A MANY-SIDED MAN.* 


THOUGH “many-sided” is the received epithet for a man of mora 
than one pursuit, it is hardly the one that best describes 
the career of the first Lord Avebury. Two aspects of his 
mind, the pursuit of scientific research and the conduct of 
civil affairs, were prominent above the rest. Every moment 
was devoted to one or other of them. He was always either 
writing on geology or the habits of insects, or absorbed in 
the interests of his own bank or of the city or country in which 
he lived. So marked a division in his occupations might 
naturally have suggested a corresponding division in the 
treatment of his career. The author of Prehistoric Times, of 
Ants, Bees, and Wasps, or of The Scenery of Switzerland was 
also the author of many Acts of Parliament, as well as Chairman 
of the London County Council and of the Council of Foreign 
Bondholders. The two occupations have nothing in common, 
and it would puzzle the most ingenious biographer to find a link 
between them. Mr. Hutchinson has not availed himself of this 
simple and convenient division. Instead of giving a separate 
account of the two sides of his hero’s long and varied career, 
he groups them together in strictly chronological order. We 
follow Lord Avebury's progress, whether in the Royal Society 
or in Parliament, until Mr. Hutchinson grows so much in love 
with his own task that he quotes, “virtually at full length,” 
certain notes of a trip to Paris on the ground that they are 
“amusing as well as typical.” Here are four of these “ pithy, 
vivid entries ” :— 

“Friday, Feb. 2. To Paris with Alice and the Hambros, partly 
to give Alice a little change and partly to meet the French and 
German Commissioners on the Greek Bankruptcy. A wet and 
cold passage. 

Saturday, 3. Dined at the Café Voisin and then to see Sarah 
Bernhardt in Izeyl. Did not care for it. The story is moral 
enough, but her acting in the love scenes almost too realistic. 

Monday, 5. Most of the day at the Compt. Nat. d’Escompte 
on the Greek business. In the evening to the Comédie Frangaise 
to see the Monde ot Von s’ennuie. Very amusing. 

Tuesday, 6. Had a long talk with Dufferin. Went to the 
Jardin des Plantes, but found everything shut up, being Mardi 
Gras. Great crowds on the boulevards. In the evening to 
Mme. Sans Géne at the Vaudeville—very good.” 

The combination of science and business was not a matter 
of choice. John Lubbock was taken away from Eton when 
he was “nearly fifteen,” his father being forced to choose 
between finding another partner or bringing his son into the 
bank to assist him. “I was at first, of course,” he says in 
a note, “very much at sea, and found the City very lonely.” 
But even in this unfriendly air his favourite reading continued 
to be books on biology and geology, and two years after his 
introduction to business he gave his first scientific lecture. 
This was only a continuation of his use of his leisure time at 
Eton. In spite of the remonstrances of his tutor, he spent 
much of it in reading natural history and geology. “On 
one occasion we were given the bee as a subject for a 
theme. I took some pains with it, and my tutor sent for 





* Life o! Sir John Lubbock, Lord Avebury. By Horace G. Hutchinson, 2 vols. 
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me and asked me confidentially whether it was all true. 
From what he said I rather inferred that they suspected me 
of quizzing them and doubted whether to commend or to flog 
me.” His father, though his own preference was for the 
exact sciences, early foresaw the direction of his son’s mind. 
He came home one evening, when John was only seven, 
“quite excited, and said he had a great piece of news for me. 
He made us guess what it was, and I suggested that he was 
going to give me a pony. ‘Oh,’ be said, ‘it is much better 
than that. Mr. Darwin is coming to live at Down!’” The 
prophecy came true to an extent greater than his father 
dreamed of. Darwin saw what the boy was made of. He 
allowed him to walk with him, and whenever they were 
together encouraged him to talk freely. Lubbock was 
elected a member of the Royal Institution in 1849, the year 
after he had come to the bank. His first scientific work was 
a paper in the Natural History Magazine for January, 1853, 
describing sume of Darwin's collections; and in the summer 
of that year he attended the meeting of the British Associa- 
tion. He was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society when 
he was only twenty-four, and three years later became 
a member of the Council. This rapid advance was largely 
owing to the encouragement of Darwin, whose letters, as 
well as those of Lyell and Prestwich—all written when 
Lubbock was only twenty-one—testify to the high opinion 
the writers had of him even at that age. Only a few years 
later Darwin tells him that he should think more of Huxley’s 
and his opinion, “from the course of your studies and clear- 
ness of mind, than of that of any other man in England.” He 
had, however, to pay for his growing reputation when he first 
tried to enter Parliament. In the contest for Maidstone in 
1865 his defeat was owing in part to the “opinions on the 
antiquity of man expressed in his Prehistoric Times, which 
had appeared during the contest. He was urged to keep the 
bock back till after the election, but thought that such a 
course would be scarcely honourable.” In 1870 he published 
The Origin of Civilisation, and in the following year he became 
the first President of the Anthropological Institute. His 
growing interest in politics, municipal and Imperial, did not 
draw him away from his earlier studies, though it may explain 
the more popular character of his later works. It was easier 
to make time for The Pleasures of Life or The Scenery of 
England than for the prosecution of his geological re- 
searches, 

What was really wanted in a Life of Lord Avebury was a 
serious estimate of the real value of his contributions to 
science. How far was he a discoverer, and how far a pre- 
senter of other men’s discoveries in an accurate and popular 
form? Mr. Hutchinson naturally does not attempt to give 
us this, nor indeed would there have been room for it except 
at the cost of greatly condensing the space devoted to his 
Parliamentary career. But the Life loses by the combination. 
Lord Avebury’s work in politics was of very secondary 
importance compared with his work in science. His name is 
associated with several useful measures. He was the inventor 
of Rank Holidays; he was interested in the regulation of shop 
hours and in Proportional Representation. In his later years 
he gave much of his time to the work of the Anglo-German 
Friendship Society and to supporting the proposal for 
the exemption of private property from capture at sea. 
Upon neither of these points had he any clearer vision 
than the majority of those with whom he was associated. 
No year could have been less appropriate than 1905 for the 
foundation of a Society to improve the relations between 
England and Germany. France had just been compelled to 
dismiss M. Delcassé from the Ministry of Foreign Affuirs, as 
the only way of escaping a war for which Germany was pre- 
pared while she was not; and any serious effort towards 
greater friendship with the author of this insult would inevit- 
ably have been regarded by Frenchmen as an act of hostility 
to themselves. We have no intention of considering the merits 
or demeé.its of the proposed Declaration of London further 
than to point out that Lord Avebury wholly missed the one 
weakness of all such agreements—the impossibility of en- 
forcing them against any powerful nation which finds the 
recognition of them inconvenient. The real charm of Mr. 
Hutchinson's volumes is to be found in the delightful picture 
they present of Lord Avebury’s intercourse with his family, 
his friends, and, indeed, with every one who had the advantage 
of being brought in contact with him. 





CATHERINE THE GREAT.* 

THE author of a work on Russian history—a large part of 
which must bave been written before the present war--is 
necessarily at a disadvantage. English ideas about Russia 
are undergoing a gradual but very marked change, and as a 
consequence of this our interest in Russian affairs no longer 
begins with the eighteenth century. We are coming to see 
that the special work of that period had very little of the import- 
ance formerly attached to it. The changes effected between 
the accession of Peter the Great and the death of Catherine IT. 
were undoubtedly great, but they proceeded on lines which 
were not of native origin, and as a consequence of this they 
went in the wrong direction. Instead of developing Russian 
ideals, they aimed at dressing them up in French clothes. When 
Peter gave such offence to his subjects by shaving off his 
beard and insisting on their following his example, there 
was real method in his madness. The Russian nation, which 
had for centuries protected Eastern Europe against Asiatic 
aggression, was now made to sit at the feet of its Western 
neighbours. The leavenfrom which so much was expected did 
not, indeed, come direct from France. When the male line of 
Romanoffs became extinct, the daughters of that House inter- 
married with German Princes, and Germany took the place of 
France as the teacher of the Russian people. But the chief 
result of this substitution was to breed that hatred of 
Germany which is now finding such marvellous expression. 
In Catherine II. we have the latest fruit of Peter the Great's 
system, and her reign was not unworthy to take rank by the 
side of that of her great predecessor. But, except in the 
matter of territorial expansion, it was equally wanting in 
permanent results. Her reforms were an importation. 
They touched the Court and the Administration, but they 
did not reach the people. The Russian nation cared nothing 
for the judicial and administrative changes she introduced, 
and when she died on the eve of the nineteenth century her 
work ended with her. The true founder of modern Russia 
was not Peter or Catherine, but Alexander II. 

Mr. Brayley Hodgetts modestly tells us in his preface that 
the “warlike achievements” of his heroine are “too well 
known to need to be treated in any detail.” He has chosen 
rather to give prominence to “the more intimate sides of ber 
intellectual life.” Asa girl she read Plutarch and Montesquieu, 
Bayle and Voltaire, and from 1751, when she was two-and- 
twenty, she was a diligent student of the Encyclopédie. 
Almost her first act on mounting the throne, in 1762, was to 
invite Diderot to come to St. Petersburg in order to continue 
its publication there, and so get over certain difficulties which 
threatened to prevent it at Paris. Again in 1772, when the 
Encyclopédie was finished, and Diderot found himself so poor 
that he was compelled to sell his library, “ Catherine swooped 
down and purchased it for Fra. 15,000 cash down, and 
appointed him her librarian at Frs. 1,000 per annum.” 
For the first two years the payment of this salary was 
forgotten or withheld, but Catherine then made full amends 
by paying him for fifty years in advance. The correspondence 
with Grimm which she maintained for the last twenty years 
of her life has furnished endless opportunities for research 
into her character and babits of thought. 

And yet, notwithstanding her eminence in the world of 
letters or of affairs, there is another side of Catherine's 
character to which her biographer has been forced to give 
prominence almost against his will. When the life of a great 
Princess combines the interests of a Political, a Literary, and 
a Scandalous Chronicle, the last of the three is almost certain 
to secure a disproportionate amount of attention. There is 
a human interest about the lovers of an Empress which 
seldom extends to her Ministers, and even when the réles are 
united in one man we are likely to hear more of the means 
by which he gained his position than of the political 
uses to which he turned it. Mr. Brayley Hodgetts 
has not wholly resisted this temptation. He sets up, 
indeed, at starting the defence that “this singularly 
gifted princess was as much sinned against as sinning.” 
Probably there are but few of the Royal ladies of the 
eighteenth century for whom this plea may not be set up 
with much reason. The atmosphere of Courts in that age 
was not one in which a girl was likely to be very well 





* The Life of Catherine the Great of Russia, 
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brought up. Granting that licentiousness in Russia was then 
“go gross, so frank and unconcealed that the respectable 
twentieth century reader can scarcely conceive how such a 
state of society can have been possible,” Catherine, according to 
Mr. Brayley Hodgetts, had taken no harm from it. Through it 
all she remained “a calm, unimpassioned, but rather disgusted 
spectator.” That when Count Poniatowski, “ charming, dis- 
creet, cultured, and accomplished,” appeared at Conrt 
“suddenly, unexpectedly, like a visitant from another world” 
and laid his heart at her feet it was “ very natural and very 
human” that she should fall in love with him may at once be 
conceded. What is not so natural is that when the intrigue 
was discovered and Poniatowski was banished his place should 
have been so promptly and so frequently filled. With 
Crloff, his immediate successor, Catherine’s relations were 
more mixed. He was “incomparably better looking than 
Poniatowski,” he was “brave and resourceful and could be 
depended on,” and Catherine was “alone, disconsolate, and 
friendless.” Here again it may have been natural that her 
whole being should have been “ possessed by this glorious and 
splendid guardsman.” But Mr. Brayley Hodgetts’s charity is 
restrained within no such narrow limits. The Empress shortly 
appears as “ genuinely in love” with Potemkin, and Orloff is 
dismissed. Then follows “a short résumé of the lovers” (seven 
in number) whom Potemkin ‘‘so paternally provided for his 
sovereign and as arbitrarily removed from her.” When the 
reader arrives at the end of this list he will perbaps share our 
inability to discover the ways in which Catherine was “ more 
sinned against than sinning.” We should rather describe her 
as having very clear ideas of what she wanted, and great oppor- 
tunities of leading the kind of life she preferred. 





ROBERT SPENCE WATSON.* 

Mr. Corper prefers to arrange his Life of Robert Spence 
Watson “ under topics” rather than chronologically. This is 
a point on which the author is commonly the best judge. 
But the chapters which deal with the most important or the 
most characteristic subjects might have come more naturally 
early in the volume. Spence Watson was before all things an 
educationist and an industrial peace maker. But it is not 
till the sixth chapter that we hear anything of him in these 
capacities. From the time that he left University College, 
London, and became a solicitor in Newcastle he gave much of 
his leisure to the managensent of a Shoeblack Brigade and 
an Industrial School. He was secretary of the Literary and 
Philosophical Society which has played so large a part in the 
intellectual life of Newcastle, and found time to write its 
history. There, too, he gave more than forty lectures on the 
history and development of the English language. He was 
one of the founders of the Newcastle College of Physical 
Science in connexion with the University of Durham, and 
from the first urged the addition of a Faculty of Arts. 
Watson's interest in the College was unceasing, and in 1907, 
when the Principal of the College, Sir Isambard Brunel, 
presented him for the honorary degree of D.C.L. at 
Durham, he said of him: “ Holding no office but that of a 
simple member of its managing body, Doctor Watson’s 
influence in the affairs of the College has been all-pervading. 
Work for the College has not been for him the relaxation of 
a leisured career; it has been one more duty imposed upon 
the overburdened hours of a busy life.” 

Watson, says Mr. Corder, “was an ardent advocate 
of peace among nations.” A generation which is tasting 
the fruit of the pacificist movement will think more highly 
of his practical sense when they read that in him this 
sentiment mostly took “the practical and useful form of 
acting as peacemaker in the various disputes between masters 
and men.” His first appearance in this character was as 
arbitrator in a local dispute in the coal trade, in which Mr. 
Thomas Burt appeared for the workmen, and his account of 
the proceedings has a special interest just now :— 

“The great feature was Burt’s speech. He almost seemed to 
give his case away. Wherever an argument had been brought 
forward by the employers which he knew was correct, he simply 
stated that it was so and that he could not answer it. The first 
part of his speech consisted of concessions of this kind. But when 
he came to his own case, this very frankness gave him extra- 
ordinary power, and he stated it quietly, simply, and moderately, 
but with wonderful force.” 








As arbiter in trade disputes Watson was very successful, 
the more so perhaps because his work came to an end just 
when the controversies between employers and workmen were 
taking new forms. The canons which he laid down for his 
own guidance are as true now as they were then. “The old 
relationship of master and servant is gone. The position of 
the parties is now that of buyer and seller.” The really 
important function of a Joint Committee of the two parties 
he held to be conciliation. Arbitration only meant that “the 
men who know having been unable to decide the matter, they 
ask the man who does not know to decide it for them.” It is 
only when there is no other way of avoiding a strike that it 
should be tried. Watson would probably have had many 
doubts as to the wisdom of the appeals to State intervention 
in trade disputes which have been so frequent of late years, 
but Mr. Corder describes him as holding “the conviction that 
in the long run the sterling common-sense of Englishmen 
would prove sufficient for their right solution.” He adds, how- 
ever, with much truth, that the satisfactory results which have 
“on the whole” attended “the cry for State intervention” may 
really be due to the exceptional capacity of Sir George Askwith. 
The two chapters which deal with Watson’s politieal career have 
little interest outside Newcastle. This is commonly true of 
political biographies, save in the case of a Minister of State, 
where there is a chance of finding some of the public affairs 
in which he had a hand presented in a new light. 

Though we have questioned the wisdom of giving so early 
a place to the chapteron “ Priendships and Hospitalities,” Mr. 
Corder may fairly plead in his defence that it is perhaps the 
most interesting in the volume. Watson had a genius for 
friendship, and he was fortunate in having abundant oppor- 
tunities for giving it play. There are several letters 
from J. R. Seeley in defence of his method of writing 
history. His object was not to be popular. He was convinced 
that history had been made “far too romantic, far more 
interesting than it ought to be.” It could not, he held, be 
given these qualities without attracting the wrong kind of 
readers. It does not seem to have occurred to him that if the 
right kind of readers were also attracted no harm would be 
done. “I remain,” he writes to Watson, “firmly convinced 
that I have bit on the right way of writing histery, and that 
the Macaulay style is radically wrong.” It may be objected 
that Macaulay’s fault is not that he made history amusing, but 
that he was occasionally inaccurate and occasionally preju- 
diced. Were it not for these blemishes the charm which carries 
readers from volume to volume would have been all to the good. 
If Seeley could have written his Stein in a moreattractive style, 
it might still have contained an equal amount of “ precise 
information thoroughly trustworthy, scientific, and impartial,” 
and by being better known would have made more converts 
to Seeley’s views. Watson touched men at many points, and 
this is only one example of this happy art. 





THE LOEB CLASSICAL LIBRARY.* 

“THE Loeb Classical Library,” of which nearly sixty volumes 
have now been published, was designed by the wealthy and 
public-spirited American whose name it bears for the purpose 
of making the whole extant body of Greek and Latin 
literature available to the English reader. This is one of the 
long-desiderated tasks which have had to wait for a financial 
backer to whom immediate repayment for his outlay was of 
less importance than the thought of doing a useful service 
to the reading world. We may compare Mr. Loeb’s under- 
taking with the publication in our own country of the 
Dictionary of National Biography or the Ozford Bnuglish 
Dictionary ; and we are grateful to him alike for conceiving 
the idea and entrusting its execution to such thoroughly eom- 
petent editors as Mr. T. E. Page and Dr. W. H. D. Rouse. 
Translators whom they select are not likely to mislead the 
reader in the enchanted world of ancient literature to which 
this admirable series gives him a universal passport. Each 
volume contains the original Greek or Latin text on the left- 
hand page, with an English version on the right-hand page. 
Thus, whilst the man who is quite innocent of Greek or Latin can 





* Plutarch’s Lives, with an English Translation by Bernadotte Perrin, 
Vols. L-IL ; Procopius, with an English Translation by H. B. Dewing, Vol. I.; 
Xenophon: Cyropaedia, with an English Trauslation by Walter Miller, Vol. II. ; 
Dio’s Roman History, with an English Translation by Earnest Cary, Vol. III.; 
Caesar: The Civil Wars, with an English Translation by A. G. Peskett; Ovid: 





* The Life 


of Robert Spence Watson. By his Nephew, Percy Corder. London: 
Headley Brotbers. t. 


(10s. 6d. net.) 





Heroides and Amores, with an English Translation by Grant Showerman. 
London: William Heinemann. [5s. net per vol.] 
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read straight on without interruption, the reader who has some 
classical knowledge, without attaining to Macaulay’s standard 
of reading Piato in Greek with his feet on the fender, can at 
any moment glance to the actual words of any aphorism or 
pregnant passage which he wishes to chew rather than to 
bolt, There is nothing to be ashamed of in finding that the 
translation enables one to get through a great deal more 
reading than one could do without it; one may say with 
Emerson, “ I should as soon think of swimming across Charles 
River when I wish to go to Boston, as of reading all my books 
in originals, when I have them rendered for me in my mother 
tongue.” But for those who can still enjoy the delicate shades 
of Greek meaning or the curt strength of the Latin idiom, to 
have the text side by side with the version is the ideal plan ; 
and even those who will not admit that they need a “crib” will 
often welcome the English as 2 commentary. 

We need not say much of the special volumes now before us. 
A new Plutarch is always interesting, for that old biographer 
is still medicinal and invigorating. “Go with mean people, 
and you think life is mean. Then read Plutarch, and the 
world is a proud place, peopled with men of positive quality, 
with heroes and demigods standing around us, who will not 
let us sleep.” Mr. Perrin’s translation, which is to occupy ten 
volumes, is eminently readable and on the whole exact, though 
we might infer a tendency to inaccuracy from the prefatory 
assurance that all the Lives in his first volume are to be found 
in the Codex Seitenstettensis, and the following statement 
(p. xiii.) that that MS. does not contain either the Theseus or 
the Romulus, with which Mr. Perrin begins. Why does he 
omit Long and Stewart from his list of translators? On p. 63 
of the same volume the Amazonian army is endowed with two 
left wings. But these are trifling slips, which do not detract 
from the promise of his interesting enterprise. Mr. Dewing's 
Procopius, which is to include the works of that malignant 
courtier in six volumes, illustrates the wide scope of the “ Loeb 
Library.” Mr. Peskett’s version of the Civil Wars, whilst 
accurate and learned, is disappointing in style, chiefly because 
the translator has attempted to preserve Caesar’s use of the 
historic present without Caesar's skill in handling his tenses: 
there is no warrant in the original for such a terrible sentence 
us: When the senate was dismissed in the evening all the 
members of the order are summoned out of the city by 
Pompeius.” Nor does the last paragraph of p. 19 illustrate 
the remark that Caesar’s style is “singularly clear.” Professor 
Showerman’s Ovid is an admirable version, done as well as it 
could be done by any one but a poet, who would be better 
employed in original work—we do not forget Marlowe. 
Professor Showerman is so high an authority on Greek 
mythology that we hesitate to differ from him. But what is 
his authority for the second note on p.48? We should have 
taken “ decepto” as a clear reference to the art of Daedalus. 





HOLLAND AND THE WAR.* 
Mr. Rospertson Scort is well known as an authority upon 
Holland and its industries, a description of which in more 
normal times than the present occupies the great bulk of the 
present volume. his part of the book is, indeed, merely a 
welcome reprint of another one published two years ago under 
a different title (A Free Farmer in a Free State). Since the 
outbreak of the war, however, Mr. Robertson Scott has spent 
a considerable amount of time in Holland, where he has been 
responsible for the publication of a Dutch version of the 
British White Paper, and in the forty odd pages of new 
matter in this new edition he gives a most valuable account of 
the attitude of Dutch public opinion towards the war. His 
main thesis is to prove the anxiety of Holland to maintain an 
absolutely neutral attitude as long as she possibly can, and 
to explain the various reasons which have led her to this 
resolution. He very rightly deprecates any attempt being 
made to force the hand of a neutral country, and the question 
whether Holland shall participate in the war must clearly 
be decided by her alone in accordance with her own interests. 
The best Dutch opinion, Mr. Robertson Scott tells us, is in 
favour of remaining strictly neutral, though he adds that it is 
certain that “the ideals of social and political freedom, the 
dislike of militarism, and the dread of German aggression, 
which the Dutch share with ourselves, prompta large majority 
~* War Time and Peace in Holland. 


Counties"), With a Foreword by Lord Reay,. 
(6s, net.) 


By J. W. Robertson Scott (* Home 
London: William Heinemann. 








of the most influential people in Holland to sympathise with 
Great Britain in this war.” Sympathy, nevertheless, he 
argues, is not necessarily active, and we must allow the Dutch 
to determine their own future in so vital a matter. Upon the 
question whether Holland is acting honestly up to her duties 
as a neutral in the matter of trading with Germany, Mr. 
Robertson Scott expresses strongly his opinion that the Dutch 
Government have been entirely straightforward :— 

“On the whole question of exports from Holland,” he says, 

“and on the question of our general relations with Holland, I 
speak of what I absolutely know when I say that the attitude of 
Queen Wilhelmina’s Government to the British Government 
during this war has been not only correct but neighbourly and 
understanding. The imputations which have been made on the 
good faith of our neighbours have been due simply to ignorance 
of the facts.” 
An especially interesting portion of Mr. Robertson Scott's 
discussion is that which deals with the probable military 
action of Holland in case she did enter the field. He describes 
in some detail, and with three sketch maps, the famous Water 
Line, behind which it has always been assumed that the Army 
would fall back. Roughly speaking, the line runs from 
Naarden, on the south coast of the Zuider Zee just east of 
Amsterdam, almost due south past Utrecht to the river 
Maas at Gorkum. The Water Line is some seventy miles long, 
and from seven to eight miles wide. All Holland to the east 
of it would be abandoned, but the country protected includes 
some of the richest agricultural land as well as most of the 
chief towns :— 

“The first thing to be said about the flooding is that it is care- 
fully restricted in area. This is done by means of specially built 
sluices and dikes, and a most carefully worked-out system of 
running on the water. The object is to obtain a uniform depth 
of 18in. But the country between the Zuider Zee and the 
estuary, which the visitor to Holland vid Flushing will remember 
crossing just before he came to Dordrecht by a bridge about a 
mile long, lies at all sorts of levels. So the flooding must be done 
in well-planned sections. What makes the inundation effective is 
that it is not at alla case of opposing a big flooded meadow to 
the advance of an army. All the land in Holland, at any rate in 
the part with which we are concerned at present, is full of ditches, 
little canals, bigger canals, and large canals. Obviously, then, it 
is impossible to wade through a foot and a half of water covering 
such a country, for at any moment the wader may drop down 4 
to the neck or over head. And 18 in. is also an impossible depth 
for navigation of the sort which is of service to troops which 
desire to move in large masses with artillery and other 
equipment.” 

In case of this main Water Line being forced there is asmaller 
line round Amsterdam, which is supposed to convert that city 
into one of the strongest fortresses in the world. Mr. 
Robertson Scott points out, however, that the great range of 
modern artillery (as well as the fact of Antwerp being in 
German hands) may have altered the value of the Water Line 
for defensive purposes. This fact, he adds, bas not escaped 
the attention of the Dutch authorities, and it is believed that 
they have thoroughly revised the whole of their scheme for the 


defence of their country. 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 





Ainslie Gore. By Major Gambier-Parry. (Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 6s. net.)—There could bave been no moment more 
opportune for the appearance of Major Gambier-Parry’s latest 
book than just now, when that class of straight young 
Englishmen to which Ainslie Gore belonged, who sometimes, 
in days of peace, seemed idle, foolish boys, are proving amid 
the harshest horrors of war the temper of their spirit. We 
have all met Ainslie; some of us have known him well, “He 
is the boy,” so we might paraphrase his story, “who 
lived in that jolly country house, and took such an interest 
in the tenants and labourers of his estate: his people 
never had much money, but they contrived to send him 
to Eton and Sandhurst; so he passed into the Army— 
indeed, his family were all Army folk—and was sent to 
Gibraltar and then to India. Poor fellow, he was killed in 
frontier fighting when he was only twenty-five—such a band- 
some chap he was.” The writer of the little biography clothes 
these bare facts with the idealism of an intimate friendship 
and makes of Ainslie’s short life a very poem of spiritual 
cleanliness and kindness. His only fault is his too great love, 








which cannot yield one single point of virtue, and puts forward 
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for its hero claims of intellectual ability which are, perbaps, 
not justified. 





The tenth Earl of Dundonald—better known by his previous 
title of Lord Cochrane—is so romantic a figure that one can 
hardly believe that be was once uccused of using his Navy 
experience for stock-jobbing purposes in order to disseminate 
a false rumour as to the conclusion of peace in 1814. We 
regret that it should be necessary at this time of day to revive 
that “noteless blot on a remembered name,” but we can 
sympathize with the family feelings which have led Lord 
Ellenborough to publish The Guilt of Lord Cochrane in 1814 
(Smith, Elder, and Co., 12s. 6d. net), which is in the main a 
defence of the author’s grandfather, the famous Lord Chief 
Justice, from the attacks made on his conduct of Lord 
Cochrane’s trial Lord Ellenborough has given his authorities 
for all important facts. We must not, however, be regarded 
as taking sides on a distressing subject. We merely chronicle 
the appearance of this statement of the case from Lord 
Ellenborough’s point of view. 


ce a 


It is a curious thing that the country which invented the 
“quick lunch” also prides itself on the scientific study of 
foods and their digestibility. Professor Henry C. Sherman, 
of Columbia University, summarizes a great body of recent 
American research on this subject in his useful treatise on 
Food Products (Macmillan and Co., 10s. net). The same 
publishers send us authoritative monographs on The Coco-Nut 
(10s. net), by Professor E. B. Copeland, of the University of 
the Philippines; and on Cocoa (14s. net), by Dr. C. J. J. van 
Hall, Director of the Java Institute for Plant-Diseases. 








We are glad to see a cheap edition of Messrs. Lang, Leaf, 
and Myers’s admirable prose version of The Iliad of Homer 
(Macmillan and Co., 3s. 6d.), timely reading when the wrath 
of a very twopenny Achilles has once more “brought on the 
Achaians woes innumerable, and hurled down into Hades many 
strong souls of heroes.” 
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The author has travelled widely in Asia Minor, the Sinai Peninsula, the Soudan, and elsewhere in pursuit of his vocation, that of 
an excavator of ancient remains. The scientific results of his journeys are recorded in British Museum publications and the trans- 
actions of learned societies, but the present book does not deal with the dryasdust part, but rather with the human side of his travels, 
It gives a picture of a man dealing with strange men in strange lands, not a mere antiquarian mole burrowing his nose inte the 
ground, but a practical man with a rich sense of humour dealing with hard facts—a sportsman, a lover of the picturesque, and withal 
ascholar. It is a book to be read with delight and kept on the shelf to be read and read again. 
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The story of an unrecorded episode in the present war. “ Mr. Caine’s fresh and buoyant humour will compel laughter even from the 
. most case-hardened,’’—Saturday Review, 
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The exciting story of an Englishman who enlisted in the French GROGAN. 6s. 
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“ The most hilarious of all the stories . . . would make the sides of an arch- 


bishop ache with laughter; it is an irresistible thing.’’—Morning Post, of the career of a great financial magnate. (Immediately. 
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By F. E. MILLS YOUNG. 6s. 


“So far as atmosphere and surroundings go, Miss Mills Young is an adept in the art of presentation ; and her powers of vivid 
description are potent in stimulating the visualizing faculty in her readers—an important element in enlisting and eecuring their 
attention. ... But atmosphere and landscape painting, though based on intimate first-hand observation, are not everything in a novel. 
Nature study needs to be accompanied by characterization and the gift of narrative. Miss Mills Young tells her story well, and there 
is no lack of variety in her portraiture.” —Spectator. 
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“A blend of delicious fooling and excellent satire. Once more the author of Literary Lapses has proved himself a benefactor of his 
kind.” —Spectator. 





* Has an audacity and freshness which lift it high above the ruck of average 
novels,’"’—S,ectator. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE week has been a good one for the Allies. We have 
described in detail elsewhere the battle in the North 
Sea and the splendid work done by our Navy. Patience 
and a refusal to do stupid things and rash things merely for the 
sake of “ doing something” have had their reward. Here we 
will only note two points. The first is that Sir David Beatty 
showed greater gallantry and deserved better of his country- 
men for knowing when to stop even than for launching his 
glorious thunderbolt upon the enemy. Nothing intoxicates like 
success. Yet Admiral Beatty knew how to stop in the ardour 
of the chase and give up what is the dearest wish of a sailor, the 
annihilation of the enemy, rather than risk his ships unduly 
in a minefield where a regrettable incident might have 
seriougly impaired our naval position. Both we and the 
Germans are playing the game of attrition. We can afford 
to play it slowly. They cannot. Therefore it would be mad- 
ness for us not to temper gallantry with patience. They can 
only hope to achieve their object by letting mines and sub- 
marines play the part of battleships and battle-cruisers. If 
we refuse to engage under these conditions, the Germans must 
do one of two things—either stop playing and turn their 
battleships into museums, or else in the end come out and 
fight us in the open. 


A very interesting account is given in the Times of Friday 
of a visit to the wounded German prisoners in the Edinburgh 
hospital. It shows the German sailor in a very favourable 
light. The men evidently fought with great gallantry, but 
one would judge from their conversation that they hold the 
odds at sea to be against them, and think that the best thing they 
can do is to change the subject and assert that they can, at 
any rate, beat us on land. Such a spirit is significant, and it 
is not counteracted by the type of strategy practised by the 
main German Fleet. Before we leave the subject of Admiral 
Beatty’s victory we may say that the latest accounts seem 
to show conclusively that two of the German battle-cruisers 
were very seriously damaged. Though not sunk, they 
apparently could only just manage to get back to harbour, 
and will probably be ineffective for at least three or four 
months. It also seems that the light cruiser ‘Kolberg’ was 
sunk as well as the ‘ Bliicher.’ Probably also two German 
destroyers foundered. Whether any of the enemy’s submarines 
were accounted for remains to be seen. The fate of the 





‘Kolberg’ is interesting because apparently she was not 
aimed at, but was merely destroyed by the general rain of 
missiles—by shots meant for other ships. Her end was a 
grim by-product of the loom of war. 


On land, though the victories of the Allies have not been so 
sensational us on sea, it is clear that the efforts of his generals 
to win the Kaiser a birthday present have been singularly 
unsuccessful, and have resulted in what in any-previous war 
would have been called most serious losses. The French 
communiqué of Thursday afternoon puts together a record of 
the military results of the Kaiser's fifty-sixth birthday and 
the days leading up to it, and shows how bloodstained was the 
natal fiasco. The birthday attacks began on Monday with 
violent assaults against the British forces near La Bassée, and 
the French east of Ypres and west of Craonne. At first they 
were successful, but there followed the usual counter-attacks 
which won back the whole of the lost ground. On Thursday 
it could be reported from Paris that “the day [Wednesday] 
was good for us throughout the whole extent of the front.” 
Summing up the record of the three days—Monday, Tuesday, 
and Wednesday—the French military authorities estimate 
that the enemy’s losses “seem to exceed twenty thousand 
men.” They add that the prisoners taken in the region of 
Craonne “ are all under the impression of having sustained a 
big reverse.’ 


The news from the onions aeohee of the war shows no 
decisive actions during the week, but it is clear that great 
developments are impending. In the Mid-Carpathians a huge 
concentration of Austro-German forces is going on, and it is 
pretty evident that the enemy are there attempting a new 
plan of campaign, the leading feature of which is probably an 
attempt to relieve Przemysl. 


We have dealt elsewhere with the prospects of a Turkish 
advance on Egypt, but may note here that Friday's Daily 
Mail contains a Cairo telegram which states that some 
skirmishing took place on Wednesday in the vicinity of 
the eightieth milestone on the Suez Canal, about three 
miles north of Suez. A curious fact is that a dead Indian 
was picked up. It is presumed that he was a pilgrim 
captured at Jeddah and placed in the front of the battle, 
in order to prove how thoroughly the Turks are learn- 
ing the German military system. For ourselves, we do not 
attach much importance to this Suez incident. We feel 
confident that the main advance is by El-Arish. That was 
Napoleon's road, a road indeed which has sustained the drums 
and tramplings, not merely of three, but of a hundred invasions 
and retreats. If a roll call of the dead of the desert could be 
sounded, how mighty and how strange would be the assembled 
host! The Sudanese infantry of the Egyptian monarchs of 
Isaiah’s age, Jewish captives, the cavalry of Cambyses, Greek 
hoplites, French Crusaders, Turks and Mamelukes, Jacobins 
of the Terror, Egyptian Fellaheen of Mehemet Ali’s army 
—truly a motley crowd. With such dust will now mingle 
the dust of British, Australian, and Indian dead. 


Another interesting item of news published in the Daily 
Mail telegram of Friday is that a German spy was captured 
near El-Kantara, and was “ practically rescued from drown- 
ing in the defensive inundations.” It may also be mentioned 
that a British warship landed small parties at Alexandretta 
and near Sidon, who cut the telegraph wires. It is possible 
that oy» the Turkish return journey our ships may be able to 
show some stronger examples of sea power on military coast 
routes. At all events, Napoleon received his first lesson in 
sea power at Acre, and Ibrahim Pasha, a generation after, 
received similar instruction at the same place, 
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On Thursday it was announced that the Bank of England 
has arranged to provide a loan of five millions for the 
Roumanian Government. An item of news of this kind 
requires no comment. In war time our purse-strings are 
not unloosed except for our friends and allies. That 
Roumania will make good use of the resources placed at 
her disposal we have no doubt whatever. In the same way 
we have no doubt that Roumania will move whenever and 
wherever movement will be most useful. It has always been 
believed that on Roumanian action would depend the action 
of other Powers. We have yet to see whether these pre- 
dictions will be verified. 


Friday’s Times contains some interesting speculations on 
the prospects of President Wilson’s Bill for establishing 
a Government-owned American mercantile marine. The 
President, says the Times, is determined to get the Bill 
through, and he is equally determined when he has got it to 
avail himself of it with the greatest discretion. Further, we 
are told that no ships will be acquired save after discussion, in 
which the views of Great Britain and her allies as to the 
method of transfer and the use to which the transferred ships 
may be put will receive the fullest and friendliest considera- 
tion. The six or eight millions sterling which the Bill will 
put at the President’s disposal will, it is added, not buy many 
Jarge vessels. Altogether, the message, which is evidently 
inspired from the highest quarters, is designed to minimize 
the international aspects of the Bill, and to have a sedative 
effect here. 


It would be an impertinence for an English newspaper to 
say anything which might look like interfering in the very 
slightest degree with a purely domestic American matter. As 
friends of America we cannot, however, refrain from two 
respectful comments. One concerns the great danger of 
complications which may arise if a neutral Government 
suddenly plunges into the shipping business and uses newly 
acquired enemy vessels for general commercial purposes, 
including the carrying of semi-contraband goods to enemy 
ports. Here we would once more invoke the useful analogy of 
the American Civil War. What would Americans have called 
our action if, when we could not get cotton for starving 
Lancashire, the British Government had bought a fleet of 
Confederate or other vessels and sent them under the Union 
Jack to break down the blockade of the Southern ports and 
bring back cotton? One can imagine what the Biglow 
Papers would have had to say upon “J. B.’s” theories of 
neutrality. Secondly, apart from international considerations, 
it seems to us most important that America should realize 
the enormous economic losses which must occur from this 
particular form of Government trading. It is preposterous 
to suggest that men like Senator Lodge and Senator Root are 
acting from partisan motives when they point ont the 
economic dangers of the Shipping Bill. 


The Matin has received, vid Geneva, some very important 
mformation as to the revolt which is proceeding amongst the 
Southern Slavs in Hungary, a revolt which the Orthodox 
clergy are stated to be heading. At Agram, we are told, 
erowds headed by students have been tearing down the 
mobilization notices. Disorders are also reported from a 
great many other parts of Croatia, while near Fiume the 
Honved arsenal has actually been pillaged. Worst of all 
from the Austrian point of view, we are told that “an 
enormous crowd” lately marched on Trieste to join the 
rioters in the town, destroying the mobilization posters 
wherever possible. A fight took place between the mob and 
the Marines, two persons being killed. “The disturbances 
continue.” 


We admit that sound strategy is dead against the policy 
of petits paquets, and forbids any attempt at landing an 
expeditionary force at Fiume or Ragusa, but the natural man 
eannot help wishing that an army, half British and half French, 
working with the Serbians and presumably the Roumanians, 
could be sent to march through the south of Hungary to 
join hands with the Russians. Probably the best answer to 
our cravings is, “All in good time.” We sincerely trust, 
however, that the South Slavs will mot meanwhile be over- 
whelmed in orgies of blood. 


THE SPECTATOR. 
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We notice with satisfaction that the Lords-Licutenant ang 
Deputy-Lieutenants are to be “put into khaki.” We trust 
that this means that the Deputy-Lieutenants are to lose 
their merely ceremonial ecbaracter—the Lords-Lieutenant 
have always been hard workers—and that henceforth 
duties of a military kind will be placed upon them. We 
have always thought that it would be a good plan to 
revive the clause dealing with the Deputy-Lieutenants to 
be found in Windham’s Act of 1810 imposing universa} 
service, which was the law of the land for some two years. By 
that clause Deputy-Lieutenants were given honorary military 
rank in the Militia. If this analogy were to be carried out, 
they would now receive honorary commissions as Cuptains 
or Majors in Territorial regiments. Many of them would 
possibly be of little or no use in the field, but if a 
Deputy-Lieutenant were attached to each unit, he might do 
a great deal of useful outside work for his corps, and so 
relieve the commanding officer. 


Last Sunday the State Department at Washington issued a 
letter from Mr. Bryan to Mr. Stone, the Chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, in which Mr. Bryan 
answers the charge that the American Government have 
“shown partiality” to the Allies in the war. Mr. Stone had 
asked for information with which he might satisfy the com- 
plaints of his numerous German-American constituents. Mr, 
Bryan points out that freedom of communication has been 
allowed by American submarine cables, but not by wireless, 
for the simple reason that the wireless stations might have 
been used for conveying information to ships of war. ‘There 
was no animus against Germany in enforcing this distinction. 
The Government have no evidence as yet that American 
mails have been illegally interfered with. Only two cases are 
on record of American steamers being detained in order to 
search for German or Austrian subjects, and both cases are 
the subject of protest. As regards the British treatment of 
contraband, the practices complained of are to a large extent 
outgrowths from America’s own policy in the past. The 
American Government have protested against the seizure of 
copper by Britain, although in the past the United States had 
recognized as contraband all materials from which ammunition 
is manufactured. 


The general interference with American trade of which 
Britain is accused, Mr. Bryan goes on, is not due to the fact 
that Britain is acting illegally, but to the fact that she alone 
commands the sea. The sale of arms to belligerents cannot 
be prevented, but there is no evidence that Dum-Dum bullets 
have been sold to Britain. Such are some of the principal 
answers Mr. Bryan makes to specific complaints. The letter 
has been generally well received in the United States, but a 
minority hold a strong opinion that the Government have 
acted too often in opposition to the Allies. Thus Mr. Clement 
Griscom, son of the founder of the International Merchant 
Marine, says that “the letter conclusively proves that, pro- 
bably owing to the clamour of German sentiment, almost 
every action taken has beenin favour of Germany.” He 
points out, for instance, that the protest against ships of war 
being outside New York and Honolulu Harbours was distinctly 
unfriendly to the Allies, since only the Allies were able to 
place ships there. 





The Associated Press published in America on Monday an 
account of an interview with the German Chancellor, who 
tried to explain away his phrase a “scrap of paper.” In using 
this phrase to Sir Edward Goschen he had not meant that the 
Treaty guaranteeing the neutrality of Belgium was a mere 
scrap of paper, but that as an instrament it had become so 
through Belgium’s own forfeiture of her neutrality. He had 
also intended to pomt out that Britain’s chief motives for 
entering the war were so little related to the Belgian question 
that she allowed to the neutrality Treaty nothing more than 
the value of a scrap of paper. He said that the day before 
bis conversation with Sir E. Goschen, Sir Edward Grey had 
made his famous speech in the House of Commons, and had 
then spoken principally of British “interests.” For Belgium 
alone Britain would never have gone to war. The Chancellor 
added that be might have been “a bit excited and aroused” 
when he used the phrase. He had indications at the time 
that Belgium had already abandoned her neutrality. Absolute 
proof had since come to light in the Belgian archives. 
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The papers of Wednesday published Sir- Edward Grey’s 
crushing reply to these wrigglings of the German Chancellor. 
It is not surprising, he remarks, that the Chancellor should 
be anxious to explain away a phrase which debases the legal 
and moral currency of civilization. As regards the alleged 
proof of the forfeiture of Belgian neutrality, the facts are 
these. The documents found at Brussels recorded conversa- 
tions between British and Belgian officers in 1906, and again 
in 1911. Before the conversations took place it was expressly 
laid down on the British side that the discussion was to be 
limited to the means of helping Belgium, in case of need, to 
defend her neutrality. A marginal note upon the record explains 
that “the entry of the English into Belgium would only take 
place after the violation of our neutrality by Germany.” 


Sir Edward Grey then goes on to show why the conversa- 
tions in Belgium occurred. Germany was establishing an 
elaborate network of strategic railways leading to the Belgian 
frontier—railways deliberately designed for an attack on 
Belgian territory. The real nature of Germany’s “view of 
her responsibilities to neutral States” may be learnt on the 
indisputable authority of the White Book. When Germany 
was asked whether she would respect Belgian neutrality if 
France also promised, she refused. France when asked a 
similiar question assented. The German Foreign Secretary, 
Herr von Jagow, had spoken the actual truth when he said to 
the British Ambassador that the Germans “ had to advance 
into France by the quickest and easiest way.” And the 
Chancellor himself admitted that truth when he told the 
Reichstag that Germany was “committing a wrong” owing 
to the necessity of “hacking a way through.” The German 
Chancellor’s argument is certainly one of the most paltry we 
have ever come across, and is likely to do Germany as much 
harm as most German attempts to retrieve a bad blunder. It 
amounts to this, that if a householder puts extra bolts and 
bars and burglar alarms on his doors because he suspects the 
character of his next-door neighbour, he has thereby justified 
burglary! 


The Russian Naval General Staff have announced that on 
Monday a Zeppelin was brought down by gunfire at Libau. 
The Zeppelin dropped nine bombs on an undefended part of 
the town before being hit. It then fell into the water. Small 
craft were sent out to destroy it, and they took the crew 
prisoners. The nearest German airship sheds to Libau are 
believed to be at Kénigsberg, one hundred and twenty miles 
away. 


The Times correspondent in the Balkan Peninsula said in 
Wednesday’s paper that attention in Roumania is centred 
on the approaching Austro-German invasion of Serbia. The 
fresh forces being concentrated along the Danube are of good 
quality and well equipped. Some of the German regiments of 
infantry and cavalry belong to the first line, and some of the 
best Hungarian troops will also take part in the invasion. It 
is estimated that the German contingent will number two 
hundred thousand. Grave consequences depend upon this 
campaign—for example, the security of the Roumanian com- 
munications with Salonika and the Mediterranean, and the 
ability of Roumania to import munitions of war. In these 
circumstances it is recognized by Roumanians that an early 
arrangement with Bulgaria is desirable. A message to the 
Morning Post of Friday, however, leads us to believe that the 
new invasion of Serbia may, after all, be postponed. 





The Morning Post of Wednesday published another letter 
from a Hungarian correspondent in Budapest. He states 
that the reason why Count Berchtold resigned was that he 
wished to cut the losses in Serbia and not attempt another 
invasion. Count Berchtold argued, very wisely as it seems to 
us, that the overrunning of Serbia would be a luxury, whereas 
it was a vital necessity to check the Russian advance. The 
Austrian Government and General Krobatin, the Minister for 
War, agreed with Count Berchtold, but at a Council presided 
over by the Heir Apparent the party of prudence was over- 
thrown. General Krobatin, as well as Count Berchtold, 
offered his resignation, and the correspondent thinks that 
General Krobatin may before long be allowed to follow Count 
Berchtold into retirement. If all this is true, it is good news 
for the Allies. Rulers who act from vanity instead of on 
principles of moderation are heading for disaster. 








The British merchant steamer ‘Durward,’ from Leith to 
Rotterdam, was torpedoed by the German submarine ‘ U19’ on 
Thursday week, thirteen miles off the Maas lightship. The 
submarine took off the crew of the ‘ Durward’ before sinking 
her, and towed them in their boats to the lightship. German 
submarines some weeks before had sunk two British merchant- 
men in French waters. These triumphs of illegality have thus 
been on the further side of the North Sea or the Channel. 
Admiral von Tirpitz evidently means to do what he can— 
though it will be very little—towards carrying out his policy 
of destroying British trade “by torpedoing every English 
and Allied ship which approaches the British coasts.” 


M. Millerand, the French Minister for War, visited England 
at the end of last week and conferred with the King, Lord 
Kitchener, Mr. Asquith, Sir Edward Grey, and Mr. Churchill. 
At Aldershot he was shown the troops quartered there as well 
as two Territorial divisions. On his return to France M. 
Millerand informed the French Government that he was 
simply astounded at the results obtained. It was not only the 
British effort which he admired, but the methods used. In a 
letter to Lord Kitchener he confessed that he could not have 
believed what had been accomplished if he had not seen it. 
The Temps says that a new Army of ten army corps has been 
created :— 

“There was not a single rifle, nor gun, nor accoutrement waiting 
for them. England has manufactured all this material of war, 
while her factories have also provided the military requirements 
which France and Russia, paralysed by their mobilization, were 
unable to furnish for themselves.” 

We are delighted to read this tribute. Few Frenchmen will 
now hesitate to believe that Britain is rowing her weight in 
the Allies’ boat. 


The Morning Post has published several letters recently from 
correspondents of weight inviting the Government to make a 
more definite call upon the scientific brains of the country. 
“We are far behind the Germans,” says one correspondent, 
“in the consistent and detailed application of science to the 
conduct of war.” An “auxiliary thinking arm,” he suggests, 
should be established for the solution of chemical, mechanical, 
and other problems. The proposal recalls to us the recent 
remark of an officer: “Every man of science in Germany is 
engaged in thinking from morning to night how he can kill 
Englishmen. Probably our own chemists are investigating 
the uses of radium in the cure of influenza, or something of 
that sort.” 


Once more we may remind our readers of the Spectator Fund 
to provide for the expenses of the Central Association of Volun- 
teer Training Corps. The great and growing success of the 
movement throws a vast deal of work on the Central, and 
though we venture to say that no patriotic organization 
ever received more or better purely gratuitous assistance, 
the need for the sinews of war is necessarily very urgent. 
Nothing on so large a scale can move without money. 
Cheques should be sent to the Spectator Office, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., and be made payable to “ The Spectator 
Home Guards Fund” and crossed “ Barclay and Co., Goslings’ 
Branch.” 


The February number of the World’s Work contains a very 
striking reply by Sir Edward Grey to the question asked him 
by the editor how the United States could best help the cause 
of humanity in the present war, Sir Edward Grey says :— 


“The only thing I can say is that a great nation standing out- 
side the European conflict should use what influence it can on the 
side of right and against wrong. We believe that we are fighting 
for liberty and independence, threatened by militarism, and to 
redress the cruel wrong done to Belgium. We hope to win a 
peace that will secure these things. What influence the United 
States can exercise, and to what end and when their influence 
should be used, is a question for their own people to decide. But 
I do not think that this will be a suitable contribution to the 
dispassionate inquiry made by the editors of the World’s Work 
magazine ; and perhaps I may explain how impossible it is fora 
member of a Government who believe that they are fighting for 
the independence of their country, and that all they care for and 
believe is at stake, to do anything except plead the cause of that 
country and to ask at least for sympathy.” 

That is admirably said, and expresses the spirit in which the 
best part of the British nation regards the problem of 
Amerivan action. 
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An Appeal 


Patriotic 
Employers 


S AN EMPLOYER have 
you seen that every fit man 
under your control that can pos- 
sibly be spared has been given 
every opportunity of enlisting ? 


Will ou call your Employees to- 
gether TO-DAY, and explain to 


them that in order to end the war 





quickly we must have more men ? 


Many more men would enlist if 
you explained to them what you 
are prepared to do for them whilst 
they are fighting for the Empire. 





They will listen to you—use your 
influence and help to end the war. 


CALL YOUR MEN TOGETHER— 
TO-DAY. 


Your Country will appreciate 
the help you give. 





God Save the King. 




















®,* Payments made for this and any other recruiting advertisements in our 
columns will be devoted by us to public obiects connected with the War. 


TOPICS OF THE DAY, 
————— 

THE RUNNING FIGHT IN THE NORTH SEA, 
fF\HE splendid success of the battle-cruisers under 

Admiral Beatty in the North Sea last Sunday means 
much more than that they sunk the German armoured 
cruiser ‘ Bliicher,’ as well as a light cruiser, and very 
seriously damaged two German battle-cruisers. It means 
iuat we have a much better knowledge than before of what 
German tactics are likely to be, and what the German 
capacity is for fighting a —— force with an inferior force. 
The Germans are so fond of creating an atmosphere of 
mystery —of encouraging a belief that they have some miracle 
of inventiveness to spring upon the world—that a great 
many people fancied that we should learn the full extent 
of German thought and preparation for the first time 
when a battle was joined between ships of the same type. 
That battle has at last been joined, and we know now that 
Germany had nothing up her sleeve. In any case, the ability 
of our Navy to defeat any tricks and ingenuities that might 
have been brought against it was never in the least doubt. 
It is none the less satisfactory to discover that in the first 
action of the war between super- Dreadnouglits the Germans 
did just what the evidence already available might have led 
us to expect—that and nothing more. They were handsomely 
beaten at a game of their own choosing, and the result 
must, of course, be that the confidence of the British Navy in 
all future engagements will be increased, and the confidence 
of the German Navy reduced. As always happens in war, 
the loss of moral on one side transfers to the other side 
something more than the amount of confidence which has 
been dissipated. The transference carries with ita bonus. 

Three German battle-cruisers, an armoured cruiser, 
six light cruisers, and some destroyers were sighted 
about 7.30 am. last Sunday. The British destroyers 
wero ordered to chase them, and the Germans at 
once turned tail. What were the Germans out to do? 
It seems highly improbable that they were on their 
way once more to shell some seaside towns. When 
they came for that purpose they always crossed the 
North Sea by night, had their murderous fling in the first 
hours of daylight, and steamed away again before any 
considerable British force had time to arrive on the 
scene. Last Sunday they were heading towards the English 
coast, and apparently still a long way from it, in daylight. 
The explanation seems to be that this time they had a new 
mancuvre in hand. They wanted to be discovered by the 
large British ships. They hoped to draw them on by 
fleeing from them, and so to entice them into a minefield 
and among submarines, or to destroy them singly during a 
long pursuit by dropping mines in their path. If the 
Germans could have attracted the flies into the spider’s 
web, they could certainly have devoured them at their 
leisure. Dreadnoughts finding themselves in a minefield 
would be like large fish in shoal water. Then would be the 
time for the submarines to close in upon them. There was, 
of course, nothing unforeseen in this plan of the Germans. 
Admiral Beatty knew exactly what the Germans were try- 
ing to do, and not the least part of his splendid performance 
was that in the heat of victory, when he saw that to steam 
a few more miles would probably enable him to sink two 
battle-cruisers, he refrained. He understood precisely 
where prudence required him to stop, and there he stopped. 
His combination of daring and carefulness must convince 
every one that he is an officer whose judgment may be 
trusted in every emergency. 

After the sighting of the Germans a long stern chase 
began. Speed in the British battle-cruisers was worked 
up to twenty-eight and twenty-nine knots, and the 
Germans were gradually overhauled. At eighteen 
thousaud yards slow and deliberate firing began, and 
hits were scored at a range of seventeen thousand 
yards. Such a running fight as this between ships 
travelling at about thirty-three land miles an hour and 
hitting at a distance of ten miles had never been seen 
before. The ‘Lion’ (the flagship) and the ‘Tiger’ 
gradually drew ahead of the three other British battle- 
cruisers. The ‘Bliicher’ followed behind the three 
German battle-cruisers, and the ‘ Lion’s’ fire was con- 
centrated on her. At the same time the ‘Lion’ and 
‘Tiger,’ being temporarily ahead of the other British 
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ships, received a concentrated fire from theGermans. A 
chance shot damaged one of the ‘ Lion’s’ feed tanks and 
caused the port engine to stop. At this moment sub- 
marines were observed on the starboard bow and had to 
be avoided by a change of course. The ‘ Bliicher’ was 
now in a critical condition, and the ‘Indomitable’ 
“ finished” her. Admiral Beatty transferred his flag to 
a destroyer, and later to the ‘ Princess Royal.’ At last the 
dangerous proximity of submarines caused the action to 
be broken off. Two of the German battle-cruisers were 
then heavily on fire and seriously damaged. The German 
light cruiser ‘Kolberg’ was apparently sunk by “ over- 
salvoes” which passed over the German battle-cruisers. 
™he casualties on our side were slight. The ‘ Lion,’ whose 
siarboard engines also ceased to work, was towed by the 
‘Indomitable ’—in itself a fine piece of seamanship. 
Towing is tricky and delicate work in all circumstances, 
but the towing of one Dreadnought by another presents 
difficulties which only consummate skill can surmount. 

Of course the superiority of gun power was distinctly on 
our side, but owing to the peculiar arrangement of the 
guns in the German battle-cruisers—the after guns being 
more numerous than the guns that bear ahead—the 
difference was not so great as it would have been had 
the German ships been the pursuers. In a letter to the 
Westminster Gazette of Wednesday, Mr. A. H. Pollen said 
on this subject :— 


“T see it has been said that the number of guns on each side 
was equal in Sunday’s action. This is true, if you count all the 
guns, whether they could be used or not, and include the 
‘ Bliicher’s’ twelve 8°2’s. If the action was fought at extreme 
ranges, these could hardly have been expected to contribute much 
to the result. Excluding them, the totals are forty English to 
twenty-eight German, a superiority on our side of 43 per cent. 
Comparing only those on the British side that could fire ahead 
with the German guns that could fire astern, the numbers are 
twenty-four British totwenty German. The percentage superiority, 
it will be seen, has fallen from 43 per cent. to 20 per cent. On 
the other hand, our twenty-four guns would in one discharge fire 
over 25,000 Ib. weight in projectiles, while the twenty German 
guns would fire 16,000 lb. only. Thus a one-fifth superiority in 
guns gave a 51 per cent. superiority in striking power.” 

No doubt more British guns were continually brought to 
bear on the Germans as our ships overhauled them, and 
widened the angle at which it was possible to fire. 

Whereas the damage to the ‘ Lion’ and ‘ Tiger’ will be 
quickly repaired, the two injured German battle-cruisers will 
probably be out of use for a long time. At the beginning 
of the war Germany had five buttle-cruisers. The ‘Goeben’ 
has been damaged in the Bosphorus. There remain the 
* Moltke,’ ‘* Seydlitz,’ ‘ Derfflinger,’ and ‘ Von der Tann.’ 
The first three were in action last Sunday. The where- 
abouts of the ‘Von der Tann’ is unknown. Now that 
two of these are crippled, as we may assume them to 
be, the reduction of German strength in capital ships 
is obviously heavy. And smaller ships with both low gun 
power and low speed, as the war has shown us, are 
practically useless. Gunfire at long ranges has decided 
the important actions, and it has been proved that to bring 
that gun power to bear high speed is tremendously impor- 
tant. Some critics used to say that a ship which depended 
on long-range fire would learn to shirk action; that she would 
never come in to finish a fight. But the assumption that 
a fight is necessarily finished at close quarters has not 
proved sound. A combination of gun power, with “ high 
spotting ” for long ranges and speed, wins the day. We 
must all be grateful to Lord Fisher that he always insisted 
on these two things. 

One word in conclusion. We venture to congratulate 
the Admiralty on the exemplary frankness with which they 
have made public the details of this action. Perhaps they 
do not know how many rumours sped about like wildfire 
on Monday. Had the whole truth been told by the 
Admiralty ? Were they keeping facts back? Could the 
Germans really tell such lies as they appeared to tell ? 
Was it not possible that the Admiralty, having suppressed 
the truth once, were, at least partially, doing it again? 
Confidence in the word of the Admiralty was, in fine, not 
complete. This is the way in which public confidence 
passes into panic—the very thing the Government rightly 
desire to avoid. But the later announcements by the 
Admiralty on Wednesday and Thursday were go palpabl 
sincere that wavering confidence was absolutely se mae | 
We trust that the Admiralty will never again undermine it. 








THE INVASION OF EGYPT. 


S we write on Friday news comes that contact has 
been reached between the Turkish Army invading 
Egypt and the British force. It is conceivable that not 
long after these pages are in our readers’ hands we shall 
hear of what may prove a decisive action. Dilatory tactics 
are not possible in desert warfare. You cannot hang about 
in waterless plains of sand and rock. You must push on 
to your objective or your troops will die of thirst. Unless, 
then, the Turkish force encountered by our troops in the 
region of El-Kantara was a mere reconnoitring party, the 
Battle of the Canal will soon be fought. Though very 
little information has leaked out in regard to the Turkish, 
or rather German, plan of campaign, it is not difficult to 
guess the line of advance. The physical conditions of the 
desert make it almost certain that the main course of 
attack will be by the El-Arish route—the route which 
almost all invaders, or at any rate almost all Turkish 
invaders, of Egypt have followed. It was by this route 
that Napoleon some hundred and fifteen years ago 
advanced to Acre, and this was the route by which he 
led back bis 12,000 infantrymen. Again, it was by this 
route that Ibrahim Pasha, in the “ forties,” brought his 
army into Syria, and by which, when, like Napoleon, he 
was stopped by British sea power at Acre, he withdrew 
it to Cairo. This road to Egypt has been used time 
out of mind by caravans and travellers during the winter 
season—the period when the wells have most water in 
them. For example, it was this road that Kinglake used 
to pass from Turkey into Egypt, as described in Hiéthen, 
Since his time Messrs. Cook have constantly sent tourists 
by it, provided they were willing and able to endure the 
wearying inconveniences of camel-riding. The track is 
too waterless for horses. The route has been described 
as the coast route, but this merely means that it runs 
parallel to the coast. It is not a coast route in the sense 
that it is within sight of the sea, though at one or two 
points it is possible that ships with big guns might land a 
lucky shot or two, provided that they did not draw too 
much water, and so could get fairly near to the coast-line. 
But though the Turks’ main advance is no doubt being 
made by the El-Arish route, it also seems certain that an 
advance will be made through the Sinai Peninsula from 
Ma’an, the nearest point on the Hedjaz Railway. On this 
route the water difficulties are great. The wells when 
they are reached have a plentiful supply of water in them, 
but the distances to be travelled before they are reached 
are very long. In all probability, then, the advance from 
Ma’an is intended rather as a distraction or feint than as a 
serious line of attack. It is further reported that a third 
Turkish column will move parallel to the El-Arish force, 
but some twenty miles south of it. 

It is worth while to consider some of the difficulties 
which the Turks must encounter in their attempt to cross 
the desert, defeat our forces, and then cross the Canal, 
or, rather, carry first the line of defences on the east of the 
Canal, and then that on the further side. The most 
serious problem before the invader, as we pointed out last 
week, is the water difficulty. An army seeking to move 
through the desert is always haunted by the thought which 
inspired the famous exchange of confidences between the 
Governor of North Carolina and the Governor of South 
Carolina: “It’s a long time between drinks!” The way 
to surmount this difficulty, and the one adopted by tourist 
parties and also by Napoleon, is, while moving as rapidly 
as possible, and so cutting short the waterless hours, to 
carry on the backs of camels sufficient water to 
avoid dying of thirst. It must be noted, however, 
that though this proved possible for Napoleon’s 12,000 
soldiers, it does not follow that it will prove possible for 
an army of 90,000. It may be objected that what by 
proper organization can be done for 12,000 men can be 
done for about eight times that number. You have only to 
repeat your organization eight times over, and instead of 
using, say, 3,000 or 4,000 camels use 25,000 or 30,000. 
Unfortunately, however, for the invader things are not 
quite as simple as that, and for this reason. In the first 
place, it takes a long time to collect 30,000 camels. Next, 
an army of such large dimensions as one of 90,000 men 
must march on a much broader front than an army of 
12,000. This means that in order to supply the troops 
with water the water-carrying camels at the wells en route 
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must go backwards and forwards to the desert wells, which 
presumably would be inthecentre. To take enough Syrian 
water for the whole journey would be impossible There- 
fore the water problem does not merely alter indegree. It 
alters in kind. Tothe march due west must be added, in 
caso of the main advance, the camel marches north and 
south to and fro. But just as there is a last straw to break 
the camel’s back, so there is a last mile to wear him out. 
Even, then, if the wells are not drunk dry, which we will 
presume, the watering of the right and left wings of the 
main column must prove, we will not say an insurmount- 
able difficulty, but a very great augmentation of the 
difficulties presented to the German Staff of the invaders. 
There is one more point to be mentioned in regard to the 
water problem. We filled up all the wells a couple of 
months ago! No doubt they can be dug out, but the 
delay will not be agreeable. 

Let us assume, however, that these difficulties will all be 
overcome, and that so perfect is the German organization 
that, though the Turkish troops may be on short rations, 
they will never really want for water. The next difficulty 
is the moving of the artillery across the desert. That 
small mountain guns will be dragged along we do not 
doubt, but how the bigger guns are to be got through isa 
very hard problem, even if the Germans are employ- 
ing motor traction for their cannon. The desert, of 
course, is not by any means all soft sand like the 
seashore; but even if a rocky track can be discovered, 
it is almost certain that there will be places to be 
crossed in which the sand is soft. At the very best 
the Turkish Army cannot hope to find itself in the 
position in which the Germans always like to fight— 
namely, that of those who possess a superiority in heavy 
artillery. Let us suppose, however, that the Turks will 
struggle through the desert and come to a point some ten 
or twelve miles from the Canal. They must then deploy 
their line for attack. With such numbers this means that 
they must extend it for fifteen or twenty miles at the very 
least. This accomplished, they must with all speed 
attempt to carry the lines of trenches which guard the 
Canal, and are held by troops who, we venture to say, 
are quite as good fighting men as the Turks, to put 
it at the lowest. Our experiences in France and in 
Belgium have made us familiar with the difficulty of 
carrying trenches rapidly. Though by asystem of sapping 
continued for several months the Germans have been able 
to get their trenches close enough to those of the Allies 
to allow of carrying them by rushes, they find it by no 
means easy work. What they take one day is generally 
taken back the next day or the day after by a counter- 
attack. Neither side makes rapid progress at this kind of 
warfare, and if there is any advantage it is certainly not 
on the side of our enemies. But slow fighting will not 
suit the Turks, though it will be pleasant enough for 
us. Our men, well supplied with water and ammunition 
and guns, can afford to wait. The Turks, haunted always 
by the thought of what is the fate of those who linger in 
the desert, cannot attempt to dig themselves in and 
approach the enemy in correct military form. No matter 
what plight they may find themselves in after their arduous 
desert march, they must hurl themselves on our trenches 
and attempt to carry them by instant assault. No doubt 
in war miraculous surprises are always possible, but we 
are sceptical of any miracle so amazing as this. 

Let us not forget in this context that there will not only 
be plenty of well-served artillery behind our trenches, but 
the great trench of the Canal will have on it gunboats and 
other craft carrying artillery equal or superior to the biggest 
guns which the Germans have yet been able to bring into 
the field—artillery capable of raining shells upon the 
Turks before they can make any impression on us by their 
_ fire. Whatever else they do, they will not bring twelve- 
inch guns through the desert. What makes the matter worse 
for the Turks is that the guns thus moving on the face of 
the waters can change their positions with a rapidity per- 
mitted to no form of land artillery. They will not only be 
invisible. They will be mobile in the fullest sense of the 
word. But even if by some mischance, say by a marvellously 
organized night attack, the Turks were able to drive our 
men out of the trenches on the eastern side of the Canal 
and force them to cross it, we very much doubt whether 
they could even then accomplish their design. They 
would have a second line of defences to carry on the 


reverse side of the Canal, and in order to take these they 
must cross the Canal by some sort of bridging. ‘Their 
intention apparently is to fill thousands of sacks with sand 
and hurl them into the Canal till they have made a mole 
on which to cross. No doubt that is a possible operation, 
but it is not an easy one for troops which are being shot 
at all the time from the other side of the Canal, while 
hovering over their heads are aeroplanes dropping bombs 
upon them and upon the camels bringing up the water, 
which will be found even more essential than fresh supplies 
of ammunition. 

We shall be told, perhaps, that we have forgotten 
that the German General Staff must have foreseen these 
difficulties quite as clearly as we see them. It will be 
suggested that they must have some plan for getting 
over them which we have failed to grasp. In a word, we 
shall be told that we must not assume that the German 
military chiefs are altogether devoid of sense. We agree. 
Some excuse is necessary for criticism which assumes that the 
able brains of the German General Staff are at fault. Ow 
explanation is that, though the Germans thoroughly under- 
stood the difficulties in front of the Turkish invading army, 
they thought these difficulties would not in fact be encoun 
tered. The Germans, we believe, areacting on the assumption 
that if the Turkish Army can only be got within eighteen or 
twenty miles of the Canal, a mutiny amongst the Egyptian 
troops in the rear of the British, and also a general rising 
of the native population, will at once take place, and thus 
make our position on the Canal untenable. If this is the 
garable upon which the Germans are relying, they will find 
themselves very greatly mistaken. Admitting that the 
Egyptian Army, composed as it is entirely of Mobammedan 
troops, cannot be expected to be pro-British in sentiment, 
and admitting that secret Turkish emissaries have been 
steadily at work amongst them, we still do not believe 
that the sowers of discontent have made any headway, or 
that there is any risk of mutiny. If the Egyptian Army 
had been asked to undertake the work of repelling the 
Turks, there might have been a danger of a pro-Turkish 
movement in the ranks. Since, however, we fully 
recognize that it would not be fair to the Egyptian 
Army to order them to fight the Turks, they will, we are 
convinced, remain quietly in their barracks and canton- 
ments. As for the civilian population of the Delta rising 
behind us, there is no fear of that whatever. German gold 
lavishly employed may conceivably raise a squalid riot in 
Alexandria or Cairo, but such riots if they occur will be 
put down by the police without difficulty. If mutiny and 
insurrection take place in Egypt, they will only take place 
after a great Turkish victory. They will not take place 
before the action in the field is decided. Here, in our 
opinion, is the essential miscalculation made by the 
Germans—a miscalculation which has led them to under- 
take the hopeless task of crossing a waterless desert, and 
then of attacking a well-held line of entrenchments. 

We admit, however, that what we have written is open 
to the objection that we are destroying the Turks and 
their German leaders on paper, and that this is an easy 
but a very useless task. We will, therefore, say no more 
for the present. The event will show whether we have or 
have not miscalculated. 





WHAT IS WRONG WITH GERMANY? 


“ Thinking calms men of other nations ; it inflames the Germans,” 


—(Mme. de Staél’s “ De ? Allemagne’’). 
(= title that we have chosen for this article, as_ wii! 
be seen from our review columns, is taken from an 
excellent and popular book on certain aspects of German 
life and politics just published by Mr. W. H. Dawson. 
Mr. Dawson shows us in detail and by lavish quotations 
from the speeches and writings of prominent Germans, 
from the Emperor downwards, how, why, when, and 
where the Germans have taken the wrong turning, and 
exchanged their former idealism, wholesomeness, and 
humanity for a base and materialistic form of culture. 
We desire, however, to-day to try to go a little further 
than Mr. Dawson, though we admit the danger of 
doing so—the danger of adopting the very methods which 
we condenm in the Germans. 
We believe that, if the inquiry is to be pushed to 








the ultimate point, what is wrong with the Germans 
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is their dreadful, their slavish devotion to Logic— 
to the “Absolute” and to Abstractions. When English- 
men create an Abstraction they do not call upon 
all mankind to enthrone it. They treat it as some- 
thing which is “ there or thereabouts,” as something 
useful, no doubt, but not to be pressed too far. When 
the Germans create an Abstraction they fall down and 
worship it. They not only treat it with intellectual 
servility, but regard it as a living thing. When 
their Abstraction is once established, they will not 
place any limits on its authority. They follow it ruth- 
lessly, relentlessly, remorselessly, and to the bitter end. 
The result is what we see in the world to-day—the earth 
reeking with blood, Belgium, Poland, and some of the 
fairest parts of France drinking the cup of suffering to 
the dregs, and millions of men by land and sea locked in a 
death struggle. Truly did Mme. de Staél use the words 
which we have placed as a motto to this article—* Thinking 
calms men of other nations; it inflames the Germans.” 
They are maddened by an Abstraction, but they adore it. 
Frankenstein had to obey the monster he created, but he 
loathed and feared it. Germany, the new Frankenstein, 
worships her creations, and is willing to follow them 
through blood and fire, no matter what the consequence 
to herself or to the rest of mankind. 

There are plenty of examples to show what a dreadful 
and dangerous thing is an Abstraction if once it is allowed 
to gain possession of a nation’s mind, and how limitless 
as well as pitiless is the sweep of its scythe. Take the 
German conception of the State. Treitschke, following 
and developing the theories of political philosophers 
from Machiavelli onwards, declares that the State is 
power. ‘‘The State,” he says, “is not an Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, still less a Stock Exchange. It is 
power, and therefore it contradicts its own nature if it 
neglects the Army.” Again he says: “The State must 
not be regarded as an invention—as a thing which 
might not have existed. It is as impossible to imagine 
men without a State as a forest without trees.” 
“The State is power” sounds innocent enough. Yet 
from this apparently innocuous creation of the 
philosopher’s closet have been deduced some of the most 
shameless, cruel, and revolting principles of political action 
that the world has ever known. In the first place, if the 
State is power, only strong States are worthy of existence. 
Hence Treitschke’s condemnation of the small State as a 
worthless and contemptible thing. Next, if the State is 
power, self-preservation must be its first duty, because 
there is no power without self-preservation. 

Again, since Abstractions are fissiparous and breed other 
Abstractions with lightning speed, we get the mass of ideas 
connected with Sovereignty—as, forexample, the proposition 
that Sovereignty by its very nature is illimitable. If the 
State is to be really sovereign, and no one has the right to 
put any limits to its powers, how can we say that treaties 
must always be respected? If they are to be preserved 
where they operate to the hurt of the State, the sovereignty 
of the State disappears. Treaties, then, have no binding 
force unless they are convenient—i.e., fall in with the 
policy of the State. As Treitschke puts it again, “in 
concluding treaties the State does so always with the tacit 
reservation that there is no power beyond and above it to 
which it is responsible, and it must be the sole judge as to 
whether it is expedient to respect its obligations.” Here 
is the full-blown theory of the “scrap of paper.” The 
State, in fact, can do no wrong. As Bernhardi says in 
Germany and the Next War, aptly quoted by Mr. Dawson, 
“the morality of the State must be judged by the nature 
and raison d’étre of the State and not of the individual 
citizen.”” However, there is no necessity to elaborate this 
point any further. We see the vile thing at work. 

As the power of the State involves the safety of the 
State, we next arrive at that loathsome Abstraction, the law 
of political and military necessity, to which all considerations 
of faith, honour, and humanity must bow. If the Moloch 
of the State not only demands the blood of its own people, 
but the blood of the men, women, and children of a neigh- 
bouring State like Belgium, there is nothing more to be 
said. It must be fed with that awful food. And not only 
must Moloch be fed; Moloch must be worshipped. 
The State, as conceived by the German philosophers, 
requires its daily prostrations, like the Holy Places 
of the Mohammedans, But if these things are evil 








and terrible in the hands of the philosopher when he con- 
templates the State as a civil entity, they become a thousand 
times worse when the State goes forth to war and the 
nation becomes an army. As Field-Marshal von der Goltz 
has laid down, “inexorability and seemingly hideous 
callousness are among the attributes necessary to him who 
would achieve great things in war.” Here is the eaglet of 
“ frightfulness "—full-fledged and screaming for blood. 

No doubt a good many people, having read so far, will 
be inclined to think that we are not fair to the Germans, 
or, rather, that we are pushing our point as to the fatal 
force and imposture of Abstractions too far. They will 
tell us that all nations are inclined to serve Abstractions ; 
that we and the French and Russians do italso; and that, 
if the Germans are a little more thorough in the matter, 
we must not indict a whole nation on that account, or, if we 
do, we must indict ourselves also. We admit that there isa 
certain truth in this. There are in us, however, national 
characteristics which save us from the worst results of 
following Abstractions. We carry within us the British 
antiseptic of moderation, of what we may term the Whig 
spirit—a spirit which is always saying: “‘ Do not push your 
logic too far. Remember that if your premisses are wrong 
—and you can never be quite sure that they are right— 
you may make a hideous mess of things. Never exalt 
theories unduly. If you regard them as good working 
hypotheses applicable at a particular time and in a par- 
ticular place, you will probably be safe enough. If you 
treat them as absolute truths, you will be sure to get into 
difficulties and dangers. Do not forget what Burke said: 
‘ Nothing absolute can be affirmed on any moral or political 
subject.’ ” 

And so we jog on. We can give our lives for our 
country as unreservedly as any German, but we can do so 
without exalting the State into a bloodstained Moloch. 
We can serve the State without being its slaves, and, 
proudly illogical, can admit sovereignty for some purposes 
and not for others. Yet we can always keep a reserve of 
independence and feel that neither King nor Council, 
State nor nation, has the right to force us beyond the 
limits of justice and humanity. The sacred right of 
insurrection may be a logical absurdity, but it is very 
useful. We may be quite sure, again, that, if the British 
Army were to be told to treat a German province 
as the Germans have treated Belgium, nothing would 
happen. The orders would, in practice, not be carried out. 
In the same way France has an antiseptic against 
abstractionism which serves her well. The French are 
great lovers of the Absolute. But, happily for them, they 
are not cool-blooded like the Germans, but a passionate 
people, and their passion will at any moment sweep 
their absolutism into the dustbin. The Russians, again, 
though at first sight it looks as if the Slavonic nature were 
steeped in Abstractions, have a certain whimsicality, or, 
if you will, somnambulistic power, which saves them from 
the evil results of the worship of Abstraction. A Russian’s 
Abstractions are soon drowned in the ocean of his dreams. 

What will cure the Germans of this mental disease ? 
Nothing, we may feel, except failure. If they win, they 
will be ten times more the children of Intellectualism gone 
mad than they were before, and the world for a time will 
be ruled by Moloch. If, however, they fail, mankind will 
see where the worship of the Abstract ends. Here, then, 
is yet another reason why Germany must not win. Until 
she is defeated, the world can never give its heart its 
rights—never let pity and ruth and human kindliness 
and charity and love have the dominion over the passions 
of hate, terror, and envy. 





A GREAT DANGER. 


W* publish in our correspondence columns some 
criticisms that have been made on our article of 
last week—*“ A Great Danger.” We have no intention of 
apologizing in any way for that article, or of withdrawing 
in any degree from the position which we there took up. 
The discussion, indeed, which has taken place only makes 
us more certain that it was necessary to give the warning 
which we gave. It does appear, however, that in some 
instances we failed to te our meaning clear. We 
therefore desire to say a word more on the subject in 
general. Our main object was to make the American 
people and the American Government, if ears so mighty 
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ean catch the feeble whispers of the Press, understand 
how great is the danger of a collision of spirit between 
those who at their ease contemplate the legal subtleties 
connected with contraband and neutrality, and those who 
are fighting for their lives and for all that is dear to them 
with a powerful and remorseless enemy. It is always 
difficult for two nations to understand each other. It is 
doubly difficult when they are moving in worlds of feeling 
so different and so far apart. 

We know that many Americans, though friendly to this 
country, will be inclined to Rpnd stn this notion, and to 
regard what we say as mere rodomontade. Yet if they 
would only look back upon their own past history they would 
find that the greatest catastrophe that could happen to our 
race nearly happened merely because when the Americans 
were in the agonies of the Civil War our Government ignored 
their sufferings and their excitement, and calmly expected 
them to be careful lest, in putting down the rebellion and 
saving the nation from extinction, they should cause incon- 
venience and loss of profit to British traders. The people of 
the North most naturally and most rightly regarded such a 
demand with indignation. Lowell, in one of the greatest 
and most moving of political satires, made Jonathan ask 
his cousin John to remember that there was human blood, 
“ by fits an’ starts, in Yankee hearts.” With passionate 
irony he depicted how we forced our cold-blooded interpreta- 
tions of the niceties of international law upon men who 
had the enemy at their very throats:— 

“Ef I turned mad dogs loose, John, 
On your front-parlour stairs, 
Would it jest meet your views, John, 
To wait an’ sue their heirs? 
Ole Uncle 8. sez he, ‘I guess, 
I on’y guess,’ sez he, 
‘Thet ef Vattel on his toes fell, 
’T would kind o’ rile J. B., 
Ez wal ez you an’ me!’” 
Reverse the names and the situation is ours. Vattel is 
falling on our toes now. It is we who have “ mad dogs 
loose on” our “front-parlour stairs.” It is now our 
kinsmen across the seas who are surprised that we are 
making such an “ undignified fuss” about the matter, and 
inconsiderately disturbing them by the inevitable incon- 
venience involved in the process of throttling the mad dogs. 
Lowell goes on to point out, as we can point out to-day, 
how “ our folks” 
“ Have left the axe an’ saw, 
The anvil an’ the plough,” 
and how they mean to fight out the struggle to the end. 

Then comes Lowell’s soul-stirring description of the deep 
disappointment which the North felt, akin to that which, 
reasonably or unreasonably—perbaps it is unreasonably — 
we feel now. Our disappointment is deep that on a great 
moral issue, an issue as great as that of slavery, the 
American Government (a very different thing, we admit, 
from the American people) should show themselves, or 
seem to show themselves, coldly indifferent, and should 
in effect tell us that the merits of the quarrel have 
nothing to do with them, and that all they can do is to 
observe a colourless neutrallty !— 

“We know we've got a cause, John, 
Thet’s honest, just, an’ true ; 
We thought ’twould win applause, John, 
Ef nowheres else, from you. 
Ole Uncle 8. sez he, ‘I guess 
His love of right,‘ sez he, 
* Hangs by a rotten fibre o’ cotton, 
There’s natur’ in J. B. 
Ez wal’z in you an’ me!’” 
Lowell ends by asking whether it shall be love or hate 
between us in the future, and by reminding John Bull that 
his “ bonds are held by Fate, like all the world’s beside.” 
Wise men forgive, he adds, but do not forget. To this no 
doubt our politicians with hard heads and cold hearts 
replied, just as thousands of Americans are replying now, 
that the Northerners were really “too unreasonable.” 
They must not think that, because they had got a bitter 
domestic squabble to settle, they had a right to upset the 
eommerce of the world, and prevent worthy English people 
from making a perfectly legitimate profit out of cotton or 
copper. Remember, the North was as eager to prevent 
the South getting copper as we are now to prevent the 
Germans getting it. That such an attitude seemed 
reasonable and just to our forefathers, or, at any rate, 
to many of them, now scems to us a disgraceful 














thing. When we look back upon the ill blood en. 
gendered by the misunderstanding of the “ sixties,” 
and see how terribly near we went to the edge of the 
precipice, we recoil in horror. We see how utterly wrong 
were those who would give no special sympathy to the 
North, but insisted that our right to make money must be 
considered before the national agony of America. They 
were betraying the best mterests of the race. Their 
callousness in face of America’s passion, “their blank 
indifference to her living creed,” was little less than a 
national crime. We do not want the American Govern- 
ment to make a similar mistake now, or, if they insist on 
making it, we at least desire the American people to under- 
stand the true meaning of the situation, and to avert 
the worst consequences of that mistake by recognizing ’ 
that the sympathy of comprehension, if nothing more, is 
due to men who are fighting, as we are, for their very lives, 
We quite clearly recognize that an American jurist might 
reply to us: “ Are you not in reality asking that we shall 
not be strictly neutral?” We are not afraid of the 
question. I[f strict neutrality means that the American 
Government, and so the American people—for it is their 
only mouthpiece to the world—are not to be allowed to 
express their opinion upon a great moral issue, not to 
be allowed to say what they feel about the violation of 
Belgian neutrality, about the invasion of that unhappy 
country, about the giving up of towns like Louvain to 
military execution, about the shooting of innumerable 
hostages whose only crime was that somebody else over 
whom they had no control had dared to strike a blow, how- 
ever feebly, for the defence of his country, about the 
placing of civilians as 2 shield in the firing line, 
and, lastly, about the innumerable breaches of the law of 
nations, then, without circumlocution, we assert that 
America is degraded by so strict a neutrality as that. 
We fear that President Wilson and the Washington 
Administration will think us mad for daring to make such 
a suggestion, but let them remember that we are not asking 
for one moment that they should take sides with us or 
join in the war against Germany. That, we fully admit, 
would be a very foolish thing for America to do, and we 
neither expect it nor desire it. But because America is 
not going to seek a quarrel which is not hers wo 
cannot see why she should be muzzled on a matter 
which she has always made her own—the matter of inter- 
national right. And if the Government of the United 
States dismiss our plea as foolish, at least we have 
the consolation of knowing that thera are thousands, nay, 
millions, of Americans, headed by their most representative 
citizen, Mr. Roosevelt, who not only will understand what 
we mean, but would do anything in their power to induce 
the American Government to make a protest adequate to 
the issue involved. We do not believe that the true 
American feeling is in favour of the type of neutrality 
which trembles at the thought of saying that there is a 
difference between truth and falsehood, evil and righteous- 
ness, and which, lest Germany should be offended, holds 
that America has no right to say that, if there must be 
war, at any rate it shall inflict the minimum and not the 
maximum of misery upon the civil population. 
One word more. A not very happily expressed sentence 
in our article of last week has apparently made some people 
think that we desired to bring an accusation of callousness 
against the whole American people. That was the last thing 
we desired to do. We recognize fully the magnificent gene- 
rosity of a vast section of the American people towards the 
Belgians, and we recognize also the nobility and moral 
elevation of a great many American newspapers in judging 
the action of the Germans in Belgium. Our complaint was 
not against the people of America, but against the Govern- 
ment at Washington, and we hoped that we had made our 
differentiation abundantly clear. If, however, we did not 
make it clear, let us do so now. Our complaint is against 
the cold indifference of the United States Government on the 
moral issue. Will not the American people see to it that 
the attitude of Washington shall not be—* As long as we 
can keep a strictly balanced neutrality there are for us no 
rights and no wrongs in this war” ? 


FREE TRADERS AND TRADE PROBLEMS. 
T ORD CROMER’S letter in the Times of January 23rd 

4 is an opportune reminder, to people who are unfamiliar 
with the fact, that Free Traders are not mere abstract 
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economists, but that their views are always governed by 
the desire to benefit the trade of their country. Ina 
word, they believe in the policy of free imports because 
they hold that, in the long run, it is the best for 
the trade and industries of the United Kingdom. If, 
however, it can be shown that in any particular case a 
departure from that policy is desirable, they are perfectly 
willing to examine that case upon its merits. More 
generally, they recognize, as every intelligent man must 
recognize, that principles laid down for years of peace are 
not of necessity applicable during months of war. The 
last point is at the moment the most important. The 
business of the whole nation at the present time is to beat 
Germany ; and so far as we can bring that end nearer by 
trade regulations designed to injure her, it is desirable to 
make such regulations, provided, of course, that they do 
not injure ourselves more than the enemy. 

The particular problem which is just now exer- 
cising the mind of the public, and giving occasion for 
testing theories under new conditions of practice, is 
the question of the supply of dye-stuffs to our 
textile and other dye-using industries. The story in 
some aspects is an old one. The discovery of aniline 
dyes was made in England, but was deve!oped in Germany, 
partly because of the superior facilities for technical 
education in Germany, but probably more because of the 
importance which the German manufacturer is said to 
attach to the scientific training of his employees. It 
appears to be the fact that German firms will pay much 
larger salaries to trained chemists, and will employ a 
larger staff of such men, than corresponding firms in 
Great Britain. If this be the case, it is a very intelligible 
explanation of the fact that the Germans have succeeded in 
capturing, to a very large extent, the industry of manu- 
facturing dyes. It must be added, however, that the 
commercial element has also contributed greatly to 
German success. Germans undoubtedly have a great 
genius for organizing Trusts and Rings, and part of their 
success is attributable to the fact that they have been 
able to crush competition through the power of a skil- 
fully directed trade organization of the nature of a Trust. 
It is this fact which makes it so difficult for Great Britain 
to recover the position she has lost. Professor Pope of 
Cambridge and other English chemists assert without 
hesitation that English chemistry at the present time 
is at least as far advanced as German chemistry, 
and that there is an ample supply of competent 
chemists in the United Kingdom. But the business 
man replies that he cannot attempt to organize 
manufacturing concerns on a scale competent to meet 
German competition so long as the Germans are in 
a position, through their Trusts, to sell at knock-down 
prices and thus ruin any competing British firm. It is 
alleged that one of the great German combines has been 
able to pay off out of profits more than half its original 
capital; and therefore, when the war is over, this com- 
bine could quite well afford to lose many hundreds of 
thousands a year in order to destroy competing firms in 
Great Britain. 

Clearly this commercial problem must be dealt with as 
well as the purely scientific problem, and it is here that 
Lord Cromer’s clear exposition of the basis of Free Trade 
principles is so valuable. There are many ways of dealing 
with the problem. The one most frequently suggested 
in the Press is the imposition of a duty on imported 
German dye-stuffs. But it is clear that, if such a duty is 
to have any effect at all, it must be considerably higher 
than the duties suggested during the Tariff Reform cam- 
paign of the last ten years. Even a duty of a hundred 
per cent. might not suffice if the Germans made up their 
minds—as they quite well might do—to sell below cost in 
order to destroy competition. It would be more logical, 
if we are to proceed on these lines at all, to prohibit 
absolutely the importation of German dye-stuffs for a 
certain number of years, so as to give to our own manu- 
facturers absolute security during that period. But this 
drastic remedy—like the more half-hearted remedy of a 
tariff—would by no means meet all the difficulties that 
have to be met, and should not, in our opinion, be 
adopted. 

It has always to be remembered that we buy German 
dye-stuffs, as we buy other German goods, not to please 
the Germans, but to please ourselves. In the case of dyes, 





it is conceivable that the country could very well dispense 
with any particulardye which the Germansareable to produce 
better or more cheaply than we could produce it ourselves. 
But the really important problem is the question of what 
our foreigu and Colonial customers may have to say. In 
many markets there is an established demand for particular 
dyes which Germans at present alone are able to produce, 
and unless goods can be certified as having been stained 
with these dyes they cannot be sold. Therefore, if we 
were to take the extreme course of prohibiting the importa- 
tion of German dyes, it would be absolutely necessary to 
provide some machinery for exempting from the operation 
of that prohibition those particular dyes which are 
essential to our export trade, and which ex hypothesi could 
not for the moment be produced within the United Kingdom. 
Even so, however, there would be considerable danger that 
we might create within our own frontiers a combine as 
extortionate as that which the Germans have built up. 
Or, on the other hand, it is possible that the political and 
industrial balance might fall on the other side, and that 
the British producers of dyes might find themselves 
constantly squeezed by threats of a suspension of the pro- 
tection they were enjoying unless they were willing to sell 
at prices unprofitable to themselves. In either event we 
should have a political or quasi-political control introduced 
to regulate the commercial proceedings of important indus- 
tries, and we might easily find ourselves involved in diffi- 
culties quite as serious as those now complained of. 

Another suggestion, to which Lord Cromer strongly leans, 
is that, as a temporary expedient, the Government should 
subsidize the manufacture of dye-stuffs. That device 
certainly avoids many of the worst dangers either of a 
tariff or of prohibition. It has the immense advantage 
that the country then knows exactly what it is paying in 
order to encourage a particular industry, whereas with a 
protective tariff or with prohibition the payment is 
concealed in the price charged for the product, and 
no one can precisely estimate what the payment amounts 
to. In some cases it may be nil, or even less than 
nil; in other cases it may reach an exorbitant figure, 
far exceeding any value the nation derives from the 
encouragement of that industry. Moreover, the subsidy 
plan has the advantage that it tends to a reduction of the 
price of the commodity, whereas the tariff plan or the pro- 
hibition plan tends to an increase of price. 

In this connexion it is worth noting that the present 
controversy has on one important point brought Free 
Traders and Tariff Reformers on to the same plane. Both 
are now looking at the problem of dye-stuffs, not from the 
point of view of the producer, but from that of the con- 
sumer. The object of both is, not to secure profits for dye 
manufacturers, but to secure cheap and good dyes for dye 
consumers. 

On the whole, there is reason to believe that the situa- 
tion is not quite so bad as it has been represented in 
some of the panic articles which have appeared in the 
Press. It is quite true that certain dyes have gone up 
enormously in price. In one particular case quoted to 
us a dye which was selling at 6}d. a pound is now 
selling at 5s. It is also true that the stocks of German 
dyes laid in before the war are necessarily running low. 
But we have to remember that the world—even including 
our somewhat exigent foreign and Colonial customers 
above referred to—can adapt itself to changed conditions. 
The doctrine of cy prés, so dear to the lawyers, applies 
in practice here also; and if people cannot get the exact 
dye they have been used to, they will put up with the 
nearest to it. Again, it must be remembered that there 
is already, and has been for several years, a very healthy 
dye-producing industry in this country. We have even 
heard of firms paying a steady ten per cent. dividend 
for several years past. Therefore the most important 
point to bear in mind is the danger of legislating in a 
panic. Already we have seen, in the case of sugar, some 
very serious consequences of the panic action taken by 
the Government. The country does not want a repetition 
of the sugar fiasco. 

There is more hope of attaining a satisfactory result on 
the lines suggested by Professor Pope in the Morning Post 
of the 25th inst. than by the direct intervention of the 
Government. If we understand Professor Pope’s letter 
aright, his idea is that the highly competent chemists in 
the United Kingdom should themselves concentrate on this 
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and similar national problems affecting the chemical 
trades, and assist the nation to a solution. Already 
other scientific men have voluntarily and without direct 
remuneration done an enormous amount of valuable 
work, especially, as Professor Pope points out, in con- 
nexion with malaria. There is every reason to believe 
that if the chemists of the country would now concentrate 
on these chemical problems, a solution would be found 
which would enable us to build up chemical industries 
eapable of holding their own even against a German 
eombine. In the long run it is only those industries which 
ean hold their own that this nation wants. If, through 
apy special capacity that our competitors possess, they are 
able permanently to produce any particular article of 
a better quality or at a lower price than we can produce it 
ourselves, it is to our interest as a nation that they should 
continue to. do so, and to exchange that product against 
vur own productions. To insist on producing things for 
ourselves that others can produce better or more cheaply 
for us is analogous to a skilled physician who would 
insist on doing his own housework in order to save a 
servant's wages. 








REPRISALS. 

‘HERE has been a tendency among some newspapers, and 

perhaps still more among private persons, to demand 
that the murder of non-combatants on the East Coast by 
German ships of war and Zeppelins should be visited with 
reprisals. ‘‘ Murder is murder,” they say in so many words, 
“and should be treated as such. If we do not punish the 
Germans, no one else will or can, and the murderers will go 
free. Besides, quite apart from just punishment, how can we 
prevent the Germans from continuing in their criminal courses 
except by doing to them as they do to us? Therefore, if they 
should again fire or drop bombs upon undefended towns, we 
ought to behave similarly to their towns. That will give 
them pause.” The argument bears a strong likeness to argu- 
ments used over and over again in history. At the beginning 
of the Indian Mutiny it was firmly believed by most people— 
some excellent men among them—that reprisals alone would 
teach the mutineers the lesson they required. Ruthlessness 
must be met with ruthlessness, they said, atrocity with atrocity, 
reign of terror with reign of terror. And yet then, as always, 
reprisals were a hopeless failure. They are bound to fail, for 
the simple reason that two wrongs do not make aright. And 
if reprisals are bad morals, they are also bad policy. Men with 
any spirit in them are not cowed by the suspension of law 
among men whom they had previously regarded as faithful 
to the law. Men of spirit who were law-breakers before 
become worse Jaw-breakers when they can plead the example 
of their opponents. 

But, it may be asked, is Germany then not to suffer for her 
crimes P The answer is that German crimes will not be paid for 
by our adding fresh crimes tothem. Surely those people who 
elamour for the punishment of crime cannot have a very acute 
sense, after all, of the enormity of crime if they think that 
the committing of crime ourselves will somehow improve the 
situation. It would be no cure for the murder of children in 
Scarborough to bomb to death some children in Cuxhaven or 
Diisseldorf or Cologne—no cure either for the sorrow of the 
parents here, or for the wickedness of the German rulers who 
send their men to attack open towns. Murder is a crime out- 
side the pale; it is right in no conceivable circumstances. It 
may be objected that to punish with death is the proper 
judgment on murderers. Do we not ourselves approve of 
eapital punishment both in theory and practice? But of 
eourse there is no true analogy between reprisals and the 
death penalty which is exacted by a legally constituted Court. 
The weight of reprisals generally falls on the wrong persons. 
And if it did not, we should be in any case guilty of Lynch law. 
“ Revenge,” says Bacon, “is a kind of wild justice; which the 
more man’s nature runs to, the more ought law to weed it out. 
For as for the first wrong, it doth but offend the law; but the 
revenge of that wrong putteth the law out of office.” If we 
put the law out of office, we should negative almost every 
reason for which this war is being fought. One of the great 
objects of the war is to establish law more firmly among 
nations, so that when a matter bas been agreed upon no nation 
shall in future play false with its word because it will see that 
it is not worth while to do so, even if it is not afraid to do se. 











To take the punishment of our enemies into our own hands 
by means of summary measures would be to create a condition 
of no-law. What a pretty thing to have it said when the war 
is over that Britain possibly stood for law at the beginning, 
but that after a few months she was as bad as the worst! 
How could we face the world with our present demands so 
long as we had lawlessness to our account? We are sure that 
people who, in a genuine passion of indignation, demand 
reprisals have not thought out what they are asking for, 
When judgment comes upon the Germans, as it most assuredly 
will, it must come with the grave sanction of all the more 
civilized nations. The world, it is true, is not sufficiently 
advanced for an International Court to hear the German case 
and exact the penalty, for a Court to be able to support its 
decrees must have physical force behind it, undivided and ready 
and able toexert compulsion. But, at all events, the Hague Con- 
ventions did contemplate the judgment of the world on a trans- 
gressor. Take an example. “A belligerent party,” it is laid 
down, “ which violates the provisions of the Regulations shall, if 
the cause demands, be liable to pay compensation. It shall be 
responsible for all acts committed by persons forming part of 
its armed forces.” That is the spirit in which Germany 
somehow or other will be made to pay by the pressure of the 
civilized world. 

The belief that some of the bombs dropped from Zeppelins 
last week were directed at the King and Queen at Sandring- 
ham has naturally caused a wave of particular anger to pass 
over the country. To aim at a private house in which the 
Queen was believed to be was—if such was the intention—a 
specially cruel outrage. But the King, of course, as a soldier 
expects and asks no immunity for himself. Nor do we grant 
the German Emperor immunity. We must not apply the 
word “ reprisal” to acts which would be no reprisals, but legiti- 
mate acts of war. For instance, the King took his chance 
when he visited the front, and the German Emperor takes his 
chance with Grand Headquarters. French, and perhaps also 
British, airmen have tried to drop bombs on German Head- 
quarters, and if more attempts are made to search out the 
Emperor that will be a perfectly fair act of war; though we 
are not at all sure that the removal of the Emperor would he 
to our own advantage. 

Yet another objection may be brought against the ruling 
out of reprisals. It may be said that crimes against the person 
are no doubt both an evil and an error, but that we might 
make the Germans suffer none the less by various kinds of 
material damage. It can only be said in reply that, if the 
material damage contemplated lies within the laws and customs 
of war, by all means let the Germans suffer it, if we can inflict 
it. But it is of essential and primary importance that we 
should stand by and for the law in all that we do. A corre- 
spondent has suggested to us that, if Westminster Abbey or 
one of our other national shrines should be damaged by German 
bombs, we ought to retort by damaging Cologne Cathedral. 
The suggestion is scarcely better than the proposal that we 
should drop bombs on open German cities. Cologne Cathedral 
belongs not to this generation, nor even to the German nation. 
It belongs to posterity and to the whole world, like all works of 
art. We may think Cologne Cathedral a fussy form of arehi- 
tecture; still, it represents on a grand scale the character of 
its designers. Do sane men and women seriously desire that 
a war for the benefit of civilization should incidentally 
obliterate the distinguishing marks of civilization? If we 
attacked Cologne Cathedral—which is, of course, utterly out 
of the question—we could not complain if the Germans 
attacked the Louvre, and Chartres and Amiens Cathedrals, 
and soon. Inthe War Book of the German General Staff, 
which we have reviewed elsewhere, we read the following words 
on reprisals :— 


“The following considerations hold good as regards the imposi- 
tion of a death penalty in the case of prisoners; they can be put 
to death . . . in caso of overwhelming necessity, as reprisals, 
either against similar measures, or against other irregularities on 
the part of the management of the enemy’s army. . . . As regards 
the admissibility of reprisals, it is to be remarked that these are 
objected to by numerous teachers of international law on grounds 
of humanity. To make this a matter of principle, and apply it to 
every case exhibits, however, ‘a misconception due to intelligible 
but exaggerated and unjustifiable feelings of humanity, of the 
significance, the seriousness, and the right of war. It must not 
be overlooked that here also the necessity of war, and the safety 
of the State are the first consideration, and not regard for the 
unconditional freedom of prisoners from molestation.’ ” 
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It will be seen that the Germans have already gone too far in 
sanctioning the principle of reprisals. It is a fatal road to 
travel. We should commit a colossal blunderif we gave them 
an excuse for treading it further, and we should besides inflict 
on our own character an injury from which it would not easily 
“ Wars,” says Bacon, “are no massacres and con- 
If this war 


recover. 
fusions, but they are the highest trials of right.” 


is not for us a trial of right, it is nothing. 





FRAGMENTS FROM AN OFFICER'S DIARY IN 
SOUTHERN POLAND. 





I can guarantee the genuineness of the subjoined fragments 
from an officer’s diary in Southern Poland after the first 
German invasion. They reach me from Mme. de Bellegarde, 
of Petrograd, who received the letter. T. C. Fry. 

The Deanery, Lincoln. 


RIVING on the road to Lublin, Radom, and Kielce, 

everywhere right up to the enemies’ front by Chenstokov, 
you meet with the same typical scenes of war. But in the end- 
less line of fields, in the still shady verdure of the forests, and 
in the picturesque ups and downs of Southern Poland, there 
are fewer remains of strife than late events would lead one to 
expect. Only on the main roads you meet with abandoned 
trenches, with forsaken positions of both sides, strewn with 
soiled straw, which testify to quite recent occupation. The 
Austrian and German enemy, in their hasty flight from Warsaw 
and Ivangorod under the incessant fire of our troops, could 
do no more than just defend their retreat. This saved 
Poland from entire destruction. Only along the main roads 
and chief arteries of locomotion have the fields suffered. It 
is curious to note that here in Poland the behaviour of the 
Germans was at first totally different from their attitude in 
Belgium and France. Few atrocities were committed. If we 
compare the absolute destruction in France and Belgium with 
their work in Poland, we can but marvel at the mercy shown 
at first to our land, where not only buildings were left 
untouched, but even geese were allowed to wander peacefully 
through the muddy village streets. Why was this? Because 
the Germans expected to be met with outstretched arms by 
the population. They were sure of a warm welcome, the 
absence of which surprised them, and at the same time obliged 
them to take measures for obtaining a sympathy for which 
they searched in vain. They settled in the villages, and took 
all they could lay hands on without payment, but they were 
profuse in promises of every kind, and they refrained at first 
from acts of cruelty. They hoped to gain the confidence of the 
inhabitants, and to break all ties that bound them to Russia, 

So weeks passed. Near Warsaw and Ivangorod there was 
fighting. The Germans were so sure of their success that 
they introduced into the country their own administration and 
their own officials. We found five railway cars filled with 
chocolate, each bearing the German inscription, “ From the 
E-press to the conquerors of Warsaw.” But all of a sudden 
the news of an impending retreat spread, and overthrew their 
assurance of triumph, and put a stop to all their preparations. 
No choice was left them; they had to abandon their positions 
and to retreat in haste. The peasants who had been hiding came 
out of their retreats at the unexpected tidings of release. 
They not only did not express regret; they testified to the 
greatest joy at the invaders’ withdrawal. Then the Germans 
thought that their mercy had been a mistake, that they had 
miscalculated its results, and the spirit of revenge and of 
hitherto repressed cruelty awoke in them. They had failed to 
break the nation’s resistance, to destroy its energy, its faith in 
Russia’s power. They had not time to do all the harm they 
wished, and this alone saved Pols *. 

Then they began to steal from: snd torture the peasants, 
setting fire to homesteads, and robbing them of all they could 
lay hands on. The inhabitants report that the soldiers, at 
first good natured, all at once became cruel and relentless. 
They left the country in a different mood from that in which 
they entered it. It was dreadful to be on the road of their 
retreat. They trod mercilessly underfoot, despoiling, annihi- 
lating, destroying everything they saw. Fortunately their 
departure was so sudden that it had all the character of 
a rout, and our troops following closely prevented much of 
the harm, They had not always time even to carry off with 
Besides the destruction by 





them their own belongings. 








artillery fire, we saw many proofs of what seemed to us 
absolutely useless and unjustifiable cruelty—roofs of village 
churches broken through, windows and doors shattered, barns 
burnt. They not only robbed the peasants of their horses, 
cattle, and carts, but they even abandoned on the roads much 
they had robbed by a mad impulse of hatred because a 
population had so disappointed their hopes. 

There is a touching and deeply interesting religious custom 
in Poland of putting up crucifixes at the cross-roads and at 
entrances of villages. This sacred emblem of our Lord's 
suffering is respected as a rule by all Christians, even if not 
belonging to the Catholic faith. The peasants have tried to 
set up again on the old site a metallic cross which was bent 
out of shape by the German soldiers, who had torn it out of 
the ground. This proof of Kultur under William IL speaks 
for itself. Even if the destruction of Reims Cathedral were 
truthfully justified as due to the presence of cannon on the 
towers, what explanation can the Germans give of the damage 
caused by them to this symbolical monument of religion on a 
country road? 

But Poland still survives. There has been much sorrow, 
much anguish, many privations, but the fidelity of the nation 
has not been extinguished. We drove amongst fields dis- 
figured by the enemy’s entrenchments, and a mysterious hope 
of the swift end to all trouble arises in the mind out of their 
present quiet. So little time has passed since human blood 
stained them, and now on the earth that covers up so many 
dead the farmers gather the hay and corn which, as by a 
miracle, has remained wholly uninjured. War, with all ite 
sad sequel, seems powerless to destroy the eternal laws of 
life’s developments. Nature is stronger than man, and 
cannot be conquered by him. Her work must be continued 
at any cost. 

I have often asked myself the question: With what feelings 
does the labourer return to his interrupted work? Here is 
the characteristic answer of an old peasant, “ What God 
gives must be accepted,” he said. ‘ War will also cease, and 
those who return from it will be hungry. The need of food 
will be still greater. The dead must not hinder the living. 
Is it not so, Stanislas?” And Stanislas, a healthy boy 
with a bright glance in his merry eyes, seemed to confirm the 
wisdom of those words. Everywhere we meet with the same 
strong vitality, the same total absence of discontent. There 
is no time for murmuring or recriminations, 

The first and most powerful impression which Poland at 
present gives, notwithstanding the damage done to villages, 
the ruined homesteads, all the cruelties of a relentless enemy's 
retreat, is this—there is no grief, no visible signs of distress 
amongst the inhabitants. The moment the Germans left them 
their only thought was to heal the inflicted wounds. Work 
leaves no time for complaint or regret. When one enters an 
abandoned village, with its picturesque row of white huts, 
life smiles on you. The dogs run after the wheels of your 
motor-car. Out of every doorway there greets you a child's 
face attracted by the noise of your arrival. Every one bows 
and seems relieved to see you. Every help is offered to the 
Russian soldiers. The peasants mend the roads for their 
passage. It is incredible that so short a time has passed since 
the country was invaded by the enemy who wished to create 
in ita new Germany. If there were no visible remains of 
warfare, no enormous bodies of troops to remind us of recent 
events, it would be difficult to believe that the population had 
borne the brunt of them so lately. So much energy, so much 
spirit lives in the nation. We noticed the same in the towns 
we visited, where there were few ruins, few outward signs of 
demolition. The interiors of houses have been pillaged, mostly 
those where Russian officers lived. It is curious to note how 
well informed the Germans were as to the localities they visited, 
and it shows what a web of spies was spun all over the 
country. ‘The furniture that could not be carried away was 
broken and spoiled. The Poles who had left town were con- 
sidered enemies, and we all know how such are treated by a 
nation which has lost all ideas of elementary honesty and 
good breeding. 





THE MENTAL GOOSE-STEP. 
LS ggeee’ nature bas a tendency to strut. No one nation 
has the monopoly of the goose-step, figuratively speak- 
ing. Perhaps we have all felt the prompting from time 
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to time, and have even been startled to find ourselves 
doing it, and that though we may have been drilled in a 
different fashion. With asharp twinge of shame we recognize 
that we have yielded to an inclination we should have said we 
were without. The temptation is subtle; it comes suddenly, 
and we are ridiculous before we know it. Probably the 
audience before whom we pranced were not in the least worth 
impressing, yet we made a silly effort toimpress them. What 
induced us to do it? We put the recollection from us with a 
sigh, and yet we doitagain. Every one wishes for importance, 
and sometimes it is difficult not to play at it. We suppose 
that those who strut more habitually do not repent so often. 
It is a ludicrous, and sometimes even it seems to be a despic- 
able, habit, but it is one which it is not easy to trace to any 
essential defect of character. Good people do it quite as much 
as bad people. It often appears to be a race tendency. Not many 
days agoa little boy from the slums with a resonant Irish name 
was a guest at a civic children’s party. His kind host had 
arranged for motor-’buses to fetch the children from their homes 
and to take them back. Before the return journey the little 
fellow stood on the steps of the public hall, the scene of his 
entertainment, dreamily pondering on the recent delights of 
roast beef and presents, lights and music and company. 
“Wake up, sonny,” said a kind policeman. ‘“ You will be left 
behind. That is the ’bus you camein, is it not?” Instinctively 
the little boy broke into the goose-step. “I came ina private 
ear,” he said haughtily to the amused constable. 

Certain people, both men and women, who walk through 
life with a modest step can be made to strut by certain 
suggestions, usually related to the past, with the pre- 
cision of a mechanical doll. There is something touching 
about what we may call the reminiscent goose-step. It is 
performed by those whose best time is over. They once stood, 
they feel, for a good deal in the world. Perhaps whole dis- 
tricts full of dark men acknowledged their sway, and now 
they live in a suburb and make no impression upon any one; 
or, rather, they live in the past, and do perhaps occasionally 
induce some one to see how much more importance they had in 
that half-imaginary region. Women, livingona much smaller 
income than they were brought up to, are apt to indulge in a few 
occasional goose-steps. Any allusion to former days impels 
them to march past their interlocutor at the head of an 
imaginary troop of retainers, admirers, and friends. Some 
of them never hold this ridiculous little review but once in 
the same company. They are too sensible to bore the world 
they now live in. They wish merely to establish their position, 
and there they leave it. After that they may be modest and 
sensible to a remarkable degree. They are fools who judge of 
them by a moment of folly. A good deal of love and loyalty 
is often wrapped in bombast. 

But those who boast about the past are not inveterate 
boasters. The man who struts through the present is the 
really absurd person. Not a great many people boast now 
of their actual possessions. They leave them to speak for 
themselves. Occasionally they may accentuate their obvious 
opulence by an affected solicitude about trifling expenses. 
There is almost always something of high-stepping about 
their gait, but it is not, rightly speaking, a “parade step.” 
Neither do they ever nowadays speak disrespectfully of the 
poor, though they will often appear to ignore the existence 
of the lesser rich. Influence is a favourite subject of boasting. 
Some men will tell a story against their own characters, if the 
story shows them to be powerful. They will strat past an 
audience in whom their words are creating dislike. This 
manifestation of vanity is hard to understand. Among the 
uneducated boasting of virtue is fairly common. A good 
conscience is a possession of which they speak freely, 
and, if they strut at all, they strut when morals are 
under discussion. Even the educated strut sometimes 
when they think of their virtues. Louis Stevenson, as 
we all know, defended those who talk about themselves. 
Certainly it is a habit with many people who are in no sense 
boasters. On the other hand, egoistic talk obviously gives 
wide opportunities for the practice of the goose-step. Indeed, 
it gives opportunities for turning it into an intricate and 
beautiful dance. It is possible for a person with a little bit 
of literary gift and a talent for characterization to place 
himself or herself in a false but remarkably becoming light. 
This is not hypocrisy; it is often no more than a pleasure in 
picture-producing. 





Not a few really kind men and women are very proud 
of a good heart. Sometimes they cannot help prancing about 
and telling of it. There is no harm in their not unnatural 
capers, if they will cut them before the right people. 
After all, the man who is sufficiently intimate with no one to 
confess his good deeds to is a man withont a friend. It is all 
a question of how it is done. It is rare nowadays to hear any 
one boast at any length of his own wit and verbal triumphs, 
Elderly people remember those whose staple of conversation 
was this form of narrative. It is difficult even for those who 
remember them to conceive why they were not only endured, 
but liked, and even sought after. Their friends actually 
asked them to perform the goose-step. They were celebrated 
for it, and the celebrity was pleasant to them. They seem all 
to have died suddenly and left no heirs. 

Stratting is common among men who are, or consider them- 
selves, in any sense “in the know.” “The know” is where 
we all desire to be, and sometimes the goose-step of those who 
have “got there” is a mere hop, skip, and jump of delight. 
They are not boasting; they are bubbling over with pleasure, 
It is noticeable that some men imagine themselves there 
erroneously. They remain where they always were, among 
the guessers, in and out among whom they do the goose-step, 
often to the genuine admiration of the crowd. We all like to 
be in the confidence of our friends, and are proud to be 
shown the heart of a stranger. That is being “in the 
know” in a humble way. We think the men and women who 
receive many confidences never boast about it. All the same, 
it is common to hear some one boast that he—or more often 
she—is always being told secrets. The goose-step round and 
round a secret is amusing to watch. 

Can a person be said to strut whose ordinary mode of pro- 
gression is strutting, who never, between the cradle and the 
grave, walks as others walk? It is a nice question. A few 
such people do exist. It is tiring to watch them, but they 
seem never to get tired themselves. Self-satisfaction, a good 
conscience, and a fine—as a rule, inherited—manner 
have a curious effect upon the mental gait. They go through 
life surrounded by respect. Their manners gain for them 
the respect of their neighbours; their conceit gains them 
their own respect; and they think, even if they would not 
put it into words, that their good conscience assures them 
the respect of their Creator. One wonders sometimes: “Do 
they do the goose-step in their dreams?” Their pens cer- 
tainly perform it. It must be admitted that these high- 
steppers are mostly high-minded. In more than one sense of 
the phrase, they act well. Affection seldom falls to their lot. 
Because of their eccentric step, they walk alone. 

All strutting is a manifestation of vanity, and most people, 
whether they strut or not, have some vanity in their composi- 
tion. It is said that there isa madman in us all. Certainly 
there is a vain man in nearly allof us. Weseeitin youth and 
in age, when self-control is least trustworthy. True modesty 
is the most fragrant and beautiful of qualities, and rather 
Its assumption is the ne plus ultra of good manners, 
and good manners are not rare at all. Vanity does not always 
tuke an exterior position in the character. Many vain men 
never proclaim their vanity by doing the goose-step. When it 
is hidden it is not offensive. The men and women eho show 
it get a great deal of blame that they hardly deserve, for 
exterior vanity is a far less insidious complaint than the sort 
which “ strikes inwardly.” 
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NOT PRIDE BE CARRIED TOO FARP 
[To rue Eprron or tue “ Srec7ator.”] 


S1r,—As an American who wishes with all his soul, not merely 
for the defeat of Germany, but for her ruin as a nation, I 
deeply regret the appearance of your article, “A Great 
Danger,” the tendency of which is to increase the chances of 
Germany’s victory. I ignore here the question whether 
America’s attitude in regard to the ‘ Dacia’ is justifiable. 
Personally, I incline to the belief that it is not. At any rate, 
let us assume that it is not. Let us assume even that 
America’s general attitude in this war is that of a pirate who 
means to extort the utmost from the participants in their hour 
of trial. Is it well, in that case, for Great Britain to endanger 
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her purpose, “ the destruction of German military power,” by 
driving or tempting America to definite support of that 
power? You say: “ We shall think nothing of the risks we 
run, but... hold on to our purpose with the utmost tenacity.” 
But suppose that the risk you run is the risk of failing in your 
purpose P Will not that risk be vastly increased if America 
joins forces with Germany? To prevent that, would it not be wise 
to accept temporary humiliation at America’s hands, resolved, 
nevertheless, to take ample vengeance in the future? In fact, you 
more than hint that it may be madness to do otherwise P 
Why, then, raise folly to a virtue? Why glory in the “fact,” 
as you call it, that Great Britain, in her present temper, is 
likely to rush madly to her own destruction? It will not be 
disputed, I think, that America, by her geographical situation, 
by her endless resources, by her naval strength, by her ability 
to rise to an emergency, and by her well-established fighting 
quality, ranks to-day as one of the most formidable Powers in 
the world. In the present contest such a Power can turn the 
scale. As matters now stand, the Allies’ chances of victory 
are in the ratio of at least ten to one. If America were to 
enter the lists on Germany's side the situation would be 
almost reversed; Germany's chances of victory would be at 
least five to one. America’s Navy would keep Great Britain 
so busy that Germany in the meantime could make of England 
what she has made of Belgium. You remind the American 
Government that “we are fighting for onr very life as a 
nation.” Why, then, take the course that points to almost 
certain death ? Why be a madman to satisfy pride ? 

In my opinion, the prospect of war between America and 
Great Britain is so remote as to benegligible. But few things 
could do more to bring it on than the appearance of such an 
article as yours. I do not share your belief that Great Britain 
will lack at this juncture a restraining voice comparable to 
that of Lincoln halfa century ago. But it is only too obvious, 
alas! that none such is to be looked for in the office of the 
Spectator.—I am, Sir, &c., BenJaMIN R. TUCKER. 





A GREAT DANGER. 
(To rue Eprror or tux “ Srectator.”’} 

Srr,—The Spectator has always proved so loyal a friend to 
the United States that no one generally sharing its feelings 
can read without keen regret your article on the present 
relations between the two countries. If in the past your 
sympathy has at times almost erred on the side of over-indul- 
gence, it would be regrettable if this should now be replaced by 
what, to an American at least, seems undue severity and 
pessimism. In saying this I fully concur with your opinion 
that “no reason exists for alarm in any special incident or 
visible rock ahead.” The danger is at once deeper and less 
great—deeper because the irritation mutually provoked may 
so furrow opinion as to prepare the ground for an eventual 
ill-feeling welcome to Berlin; and less great because of the 
vast reservoirs of sympathy which exist for the Allied cause 
among the majority of Americans. Less great, too, because 
the United States has not been callous to the sufferings of 
Belgium, because it understands the dangers of German 
militarism, and is indignant with its savage practices. Finally, 
less great because in the points at issue no question of 
principle separates England from America. 

But when all the arguments of sentiment and reason have 
been invoked which make future collision impossible, it must 
be admitted that, without skilful handling, a protracted 
irritability arising by force of circumstances from minor 
causes, ill understood as a rule, may lead toa result extending 
far beyond their own consequence. Granting that England’s 
position, along the various points of contact where its sea 
power meets with neutrals, is right in principle, it does not 
follow that the United States, by objecting to the form in 
which this is displayed, or in alleging inconsistency of practice 
(as in the case of copper, to which no objection has been 
raised because of its being on the list of contraband), is 
necessarily actuated by mercenary or heartless motives. In 
spite of the superficial impression to the contrary, no nation is 
less materialist. But independently of American rights, and 
what is rightly or wrongly considered American dignity, the 
United States, as the only great country at peace, has almost 
a duty toward those powerless neutrals who are suffering 
acutely without hope of making their voices heard except at 
Washington. Beyond, however, expressing the wish that 





avoidable hardships be mitigated, what has America asked for 
“which they would not have asked in peace ” because of the 
idea that England is in a “tight place”? Great Britain is 
imposing a rigorous sea law which by its nature has brought 
about a radical change from the normal conditions of trade 
and the normal rights of friendly nations. There can be no 
quarrel here (even if there is irritation) provided the law so 
imposed is carried out with due regard not to cause unnecessary 
hardship. The controversy hangs solely on the question 
whether this has been done. 

The difference can be reduced to the simplest proportions, 
but without goodwill it also allows of extension in innumer- 
able directions. At an hour like this, when no one’s nerves 
are normal, when the good nature of peace time has been 
replaced by an atmosphere which in its higher levels is full of 
courage, determination, and sacrifice, but in its lower reaches 
breeds suspicion and excitability, there is always danger lest 
any chance event, or any incident such as the ramifications a 
great struggle may occasion, will be so distorted in the popular 
mind as to create the very tension between Great Britain and 
the United States which Germany would most welcome. With 
the idea that the aim of bringing the war to a successful con- 
clusion implies necessarily a rigid and unsympathetic attitude 
toward neutrals on the high seas, a great deal of harm may be 
done which without sacrifice of principle could either be avoided 
or else so lessened as to remove the sting from its bite. For 
this reason it is unfort unate that so little should now be heard 
of those Treaties of Arbitration which exist between England 
and America. While unnecessary ado was, perhaps, made 
about them at a time when they were well-nigh useless, they 
seem forgotten since the war. Yet they provide useful hints 
how to handle difficulties. Arbitration may seem to clash 
with the feeling that Great Britain must be the sole 
judge of her own military necessities, and that to admit 
the judgment of non-Englishmen in decisions pertain- 
ing even indirectly to these might prejudice the conduct of 
the war. Butis there not in such point of view a confusion 
between the identical value of forces in the field and lawyer 
inthe Courts? The British Government, moreover, has never 
pretended to carry on the war except in accordance with 
international law. 

Having justly stigmatized Germany for invoking the law 
of necessity over Belgium, there is all the less reason why 
England should appeal to this at sea, as any additional 
utility derived would be so slight as to be more than counter- 
balanced by its drawbacks. As England’s maritime practice 
is neither anomalous nor extraordinary, but along the same 
lines which the North followed during the Civil War, and 
would probably follow again under similar conditions, no 
question of principle between the two countries is in- 
volved, nor is any likely to arise. Although there may well 
be nothing to arbitrate, it would yet seem not unwise for 
some Court of Arbitration to be designated at the present 
time, less with any idea of its direct utility than for the 
purpose of convincing opinion that whatever occurred no 
possible fear of collision existed. If even by chance matters 
should come before this Court which could be regarded as of 
capital interest to England, it would not be difficult to find 
reasons for delaying judgment until after the war. Recourse 
might even be had to Mr. Bryan’s latest “cooling-off” 
scheme, which, in treaty form, provided for a year’s delay, 
pending which a Commission of Inquiry should have time to 
report toa Court of Arbitration. England has only to put 
this forward in order completely to silence any pressing 
remonstrances of Mr. Wilson’s Administration, which might 
find itself caught a not unwilling victim in its own meshes. 

But apart from this, and in matters of daily practice, real 
opportunity exists for constructive diplomacy aiming at the 
future, and in the meantime seeking to allay the not unreason- 
ableirritation of neutrals by obtaining theirconsent to certainof 
the corollaries of war. Wouldit not be the wisercourse tocounter- 
act German propaganda in the United States, not by denuncia- 
tion, but by seeking to obtain the co-operation of Americans in 
subscribing to decisions which, even when necessary, can 
hardly avoid giving offence? What is done matters, indeed, 
less than the way it is done. In those varied relations result- 
ing from the state of war, by which Great Britain appears as 
the policeman of the ocean, there cannot but be hardship. 
Would it not be equitable, and politic as well, that in decisions 
affecting American interests, Americans should be asked te 
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co-operate instead of being kept aloof? The difference is far 
more one of sentiment than of reality. The law recognized 
in both countries is the same, and the precedents are mostly 
derived from the Civil War. But the impression would be 
quite different if cases relating to Americans could be tried 
before a joint Court on which sat American Judges or 
assessors—and England would by such an arrangement bave 
provided the first machinery for eventual Anglo-American 
co-operation along broader lines.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Lewis EINstEIN. 

[We deal in our leading columns with the chief points 

vaised by our correspondents.—Ep. Spectator. } 





A VOICE FROM AMERICA. 
[To tue Eviror oy Tue “Srecraror,’’] 
Sim,—The London correspondent of the Chicago Daily News, 
Mr. E. P. Bell, says in a recent letter about America, printed 
in the New York Times :— 

“ Europeans, profoundly misunderstanding Americans, as nearly 
every nation misunderstands every other, always have referred to 
the people of the United States as ‘dollar-chasers,’ and the 
policy of President Wilson in the present war has crystallized the 
pervasive impression into a sharp and universal truth. ... Now 
# we have lost, at least for the time being, the friendly and 
respectful consideration of the Allies, I think it cannot possibly 
be said that we have gained the high opinion of the Teutonic 
Empires.” 

Mr. Bell’s statement of America’s present position in the 
eyes of Europe has much of truth in it—we have not gained 
cordial understanding from those in whose regard we desire 
to stand well. But the case is not as simple as it looks. 
There are thousands of Americans who deplore the fact that 
President Wil on’s “Note” to the English Government in 
regard to questions of shipping should be the only protest 
our Government has made since Seven Nations and the Seven 
Seas were darkened with war and hate. If by this act we 
stand as “dollar-chasers” before the world—and, alas! not 
unnaturally—at least let America’s position be estimated 
fairly. That politics has much to answer for in President 
Wilson’s course; that the German-Americans, “worked” by 
the German agents—Herr Dernburg and the rest—exert 
power as representing a large body of voters; that millions 
of roughly styled Americans are not Americans at all, let the 
facts proclaim. 

The following sentence from Mrs, Pennell’s Our Philadelphia 
—written after an absence of twenty-five years—might easily 
be paralleled in any other city of our Eastern States, though 
other nationalities might be mentioned :— 

“The Russian Jew, with an army of aliens at his back—thousands 
upon thousands of Slavs, Lithuanians, Italians, a fresh immigration 
of negroes from the South... is pushing and packing Phila- 
delphians out of the town. .. . I did not like to find Philadelphia 
a foreign town.” 

We are trying to assimilate the European—we accomplish 
it with a surprising measure of success, but to-day when 
England and her Colonies are at heart English in their hopes, 
when France was never more intensely moved by La Patrie 
than now, when the Tsar is “Little Father” everywhere in 
his wide dominions, when ruined Louvain, Ypres, Malines— 
and how much more !—are holy ground to Belgians, when the 
Vaterland has the power to make a people think in terms of 
Prussian militarism—it is almost impossible for Europe and 
England to understand conglomerate America, and her seem- 
ingly brutal position, aloof, safe, and concerned about her own 
fortunes. That view, however, does us wrong; with the vast 
and ignorant hordes that have found shelter in America from 
old oppressions in Europe, the wonder is not that these hordes 
are only partially welded together and developed as a nation, 
nor all swayed by the same general hopes and desires, but 
that the Anglo-Saxon tradition and moral law are so strong that 
they still mainly guide and direct American opinion and life. 
Lithuanian, Jew, Negro, “ Polander,” “ Dago,” German, they 
are all being made Americans by the “remnant,” and from 
this mixed race millions of dollars are annually sent to 
relations left “at home”; but to-day America’s gifts to war- 
ravaged Europe are larger. Fourteen million dollars are 
now pledged and given to “Belgian relief”—and who that 
gives to Belgium gives with a neutral heart ?—and to England, 
France, Serbia, Poland, and Germany also, how many more 
millions in supplies and “help” of every kind. It were 


idle to make the exact count. Some one asks: “ But President 








Wilson’s ‘ Note’ and the ‘ dollar-chasers’?” ‘The answer ig 
they are not chiefly responsible for that. The difficulties 
that “ Note” represents are part of war, and for England, as 
mistress of the seas, a necessary part. Remember, too, the 
German-American voter; and remember that the fires are 
not burning here that have kindled such ardours and such 
sacrifice in England and Europe. Whether this be nowa 
blessing that we are far from the scourge of war, or a spiritual 
loss for us, who shall say? Finally, is the end vile that the 
“dollar-chaser” has sought? America in proportion to her 
wealth gives to great public institutions and benefactions for 
society at large larger sums annually, it is said, than other 
nations. Let Europe when her thoughts turn from her own 
sorrows and troubles ponder these facts about America; above 
all, let the Allies not doubt those—of their own blood—who 
would be helpers and friends.—I am, Sir, &c., 
83 Mount Vernon Street, Boston, Sara Norton, 
Massachusetts, January 13th. 





CONTRABAND AT SEA. 

{To tue Enpiror or tre “Srecraron.”] 
S1r,—Possibly the effect upon public opinion in this country 
of the questions raised in connexion with contraband at sea has 
been exaggerated in British public prints. The subject 
attracts little attention here, outside of shipping circles; the 
general attitude regarding it being apparently that in a com- 
plicated and difficult technical discussion the two Governments 
may be trusted to arrive at an amicable conclusion. It is the 
war itself that draws all eyes. In that, you cannot be too 
strongly or too often assured that this country is heartily in 
sympathy with the Allied cause. Towurd the British it is a 
sympathy of kindly fellow-feeling; we cannot feel that you 
are in any danger of defeat; we hope that you will be able to 
avoid conscription, but remember that we did not avoid it in 
our Civil War; we, of course, detest and abhor war brought 
upon women, children, and non-combatants, whether by the 
sea or by the air. It is Belgium, however, that calls forth 
from practically all of us a sympathy that is partly pity and 
wholly admiration. This pity, this admiration, is manifested, 
and will be, in practical ways; and many of our people feel 
that the Government of the United States should have made 
formal protest against the treatment of the gallant little land. 
Curiously enough, the stupid German Press agents here, who 
might perhaps make some headway by drawing alarmist 
pictures of the “Slav danger,” will persist in proving ‘‘the 
guilt of Belgium” instead. Their efforts but cause disgust. 
Your people are and will be well advised not to attempt any 
counter-demonstration of publicity. 

Perhaps it may not beas well known in Britain as here how 
great a change there has been in the character of German 
immigration to the United States in recent years. The great 
typical German immigration was that of the freedom-loving 
comrades of Schurz and Sigel, driven from home after 1848. 
The descendants of these early comers are as truly American 
as if they derived from Plymouth Rock. Their sympathy 
with the German people may be assumed; with German 
militarism most of them have no affinity. Since 1870, and 
especially in recent years, many German immigrants have 
been of the banking and commercial class; men who retain 
their German citizenship and are quite in accord with modern 
German political tendencies. It is these men who, with a 
small fraction of Irish-Americans, succeed in making a noise 
far out of proportion to their numbers or their influence. 
For convenience of comparison I append certain figures of 
immigration in 1913: From Belgium, 7,405; France, 9,675; 
German Empire, 34,329; England, 43,363; Ireland, 27,876; 
Scotland, 14,220; British North America, 73,802; Austria- 
Hungary, 254,825. Only a minority of the last figure repre- 
sents the hitherto dominant German and Magyar races.—I am, 
Sir, &c., J. L. H, 

New York, U.S.A. 





AMERICA AND GREAT BRITAIN. 
[To tux Eprror or tus “Srrcraror.”] 
Srr,—In connexion with your frank and timely article, “A 
Great Danger,” in last week’s Spectator, may I recall an 
article, “The Last Manuscript of Henry Ward Beecher,” 
which appeared in the Century magazine for December, 1888 P 
The editorial note informs us that “this fragmentary article 
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siete 
was the last piece of Mr. Beecher’s manuscript. He was 
engaged upon it during the last week of his life, and the 
pages were found on his table after the attack which resulted 
in his death.” Fragment though it be, it is of more than 
mere interest at the present time. In 1863 Mr. Beecher 
visited England, and “ The Last Manuscript” was a result of 
that visit :-— 

“Wo steamed up the Mersey,” he says, “in a dull, rainy 

morning. When the tug came off to the ship it brought a com- 
mittee from Manchester requesting me to speak in that city... . 
I gave them a short and sharp refusal. In my then state of mind 
I felt that England had played false to my country. I was 
thoroughly angry. I determined to pass through to the 
Continent, and shake off the dust of my feet against our un- 
natural mother.” 
Though the whole article, or fragment, deserves careful 
reading, I would venture to quote some of the closing 
sentences, and the final paragraph as being specially pertinent 
to the subject of your article :— 

“On the other hand, the labouring classes, especially cotton 
workers in Lancashire, were friendly to the cause of the North. 
But for the non-voting hand-workers of Great Britain, Parliament 
would without doubt have decreed belligerent rights to the South. 
It was in the hearts of the legislators, but they were restrained by 
the knowledge of the strong sympathy of the common people for 
the cause of liberty....It would naturally be expected that the 
men whose livelihood depended upon the South and its cotton 
would be prejudiced against a war which interrupted commercial 
intercourse and stopped the supply of cotton. ... A more pathetic 
example of the heroism of the poor was nover exhibited than in 
the case of the Lancashire weavers. They saw their industries 
wasting, the bread grew scarce, even their poverty became poorer, 
nor was there any sign upon the horizon that this cloud would soon 
pass away, and yet they held fast their integrity; and, believing 
that the cause of the North was the cause of the day labourer the 
world over, they patiently bore famine and distress with fortitude 
till the day dawned. No other men among all English-speaking 
people gave a testimony of the love of liberty so heroic and so 
pathetic as the weavers of Lancashire.” 


But hostilities between America and Great Britain now! 
That way, indeed, madness lies. When the fox carried off 
the prize for which they had been contending, the animals in 
the fable cried: “ Poor creatures that we are who have been 
exhausting our strength and injuring one another, merely to 
give a rogue a dinner!” Such a quarrel would be immeasur- 
ably stupid; an unforgivable betrayal of their trust on the 
part of nations dedicated by their blood and history to the 
cause of individual freedom and rights.—I am, Sir, &c., 
G. B. 





THE TRAFFIC IN PASSPORTS. 
(To rae Epiror or tux “ Srectator.”’] 
Sir,—I see in your issue of January 23rd you quote a telegram 
from New York to the Times which says that there was then 
“a wholesale conspiracy to forge passports.” Allow me to 
inform you that just before leaving New York (I arrived home 
six days ago) passports were actually sold at twenty dollars 
apiece, and even American naturalization papers at the same 
price. I myself read comments on tke subject in New York 
papers; these can easily be confirmed. But more than that. 
I have to state that on going on board s.s. ‘Franconia’ in 
New York Harbour no passport was demanded of me, and at 
Liverpool on landing my passport, though in my hand, was not 
even looked at. In both cases the stringent laws then in force 
were disregarded. Rather a comedy P—I am, Sir, &c., 
Tos. 8. Carson, 

United Empire Club, 117 Piccadilly, W. 

P.S.—Let me add: your article, “A Great Danger,” is 
Bbsolutely correct! Thank you. 





THE AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AS A 
SHIPOWNER. 


[To tux Eprror or tus “ Srecrator,”’) 


Sir,—Your correspondent “A Jeffersonian Democrat” asks 
in his letter under the above title in the Spectator of 
January 16th whether there is any modern precedent for 
State ownership of a merchant marine. One is to be found 
in Australia, where the Labour factions have had a good run 
of late. According to the Shipbuilding and Shipping Record 
of August 6th last, the Fisher Government some two and a 
half yearsago bought a steamer—the ‘Stuart ’—from a private 
company for £10,400, and another £5,900 was expended in 
refitting her. She earned in two years £2,381, and was sold 











last summer for £6,200, the estimated loss of £10,000 falling 
on the shoulders of the electorate. Another State-owned 
steamer is the ‘ Western Australia,’ purchased in 1912 by the 
Labour-governed State bearing the same name. She was 
bought for £39,500, and altogether cost about £73,000. The 
Government were then trying to sell the ship for £45,000. 
There are, of course, other instances, particularly where a 
shipping company has been so backed up, subsidized, and 
financed by a State as to make the concern to all intents and 
purposes a State-owned company. One of this class is the 
Lloyd Braziliero Fleet, which the Brazilian Government put 
up for sale last year, without, however, finding a purchaser. 
I am, Sir, &c., SHIPOWNER. 
[Our correspondent forgets an earlier precedent, the 
London County Council's attempt to run a fleet of passenger 
steamers on the Thames. The result is never mentioned in 
Progressive circles in the Metropolis —Ep. Spectator.] 





LOWELL’S “COMMEMORATION ODE.” 
(To rue Epitor or tux “ Srecraton.”’] 
Srr,—Those melancholy pages of the London illustrated 
papers, whereon appear the handsome faces of so many fine 
young Englishmen who have given their lives for their 
country, recall to my mind the following lines from the 
“Commemoration Ode” of James Russell Lowell, read at my 
University, Harvard, July 2lst, 1865, at the end of our Oivil 
War, and referring to those sons of Harvard who fought and 
died to preserve the Union of the States. I send them here- 
with, if you have space for them, thinking they might comfort 
some sad hearts.—I am, Sir, &c., A. J. Dattas Drron. 
The Philadelphia Club, Philadelphia, U.S.A. 


“T with uncovered head 

Salute the sacred dead, 
Who went, and who return not.—Say not so! 
’Tis not the grapes of Canaan that repay, 
But the high faith that failed not by the way; 
Virtue treads paths that end not in the grave; 
No bar of endless night exiles the brave; 

And to the saner mind 
We rather seem the dead that stayed behind. 
Blow, trumpets, all your exultations blow! 
For never shall their aureoled presence lack: 
I see them muster in a gleaming row, 
With ever-youthful brows that nobler show; 
We find in our dull road their shining track; 

In every nobler mood 
We feel the orient of their spirit glow, 
Part of our life’s unalterable good, 
Of all our saintlier aspiration ; 

They come transfigured back, 
Secure from change in their high-hearted ways, 
Beautiful evermore, and with the rays 
Of morn on their white Shields of Expectation!” 





SOME APPOSITE QUOTATIONS, 
(To tue Eprron or tae “Sreecrator.”*] 


Sir,—Some apposite quotations from the Greek and Latin 
classics bearing on the war have recently been adduced—eyg., 
in the Times two Virgilian passages (a) on Lord Roberts's 
visit to the front; (b) on the command of the sea. Many 
others could no doubt be added. I venture to suggest the 


following :— 


(1) “ wéAcuos ipedayv Thy ebroplay Tov Kad’ judpav Blaios 8:3donados.” 


—War which takes away the comfortable provision of daily life is 
a hard master.—Thucydides III., 82.” 

(2) Much of the dramatic colloquy (Thuc. V., 85) between the 
Athenian envoys and the Government of Melos is the shameless 
avowal of “the good old plan, That they should take who have the 
power and they should keep who can”; while there is the same 
hollow defence for the violation of that island’s neutrality as in 
the case of Belgium. 

(3) “atAwor atdwov elmé, rd 8 eb vixdrw.”—Sing sorrow, sing 
sorrow, but triumph the good !—Aeschylus, Ag., 121. 

(4) “Bpis gureves répavvov'”—Insolence breeds the tyrant.— 
Sophocles, Oed. Tyr., 873. 

(5) “Hine movet Euphrates, illinc Germania bellum.”—Virgit, 
Georg. I., 509. 

(6) “ Hic, ait, hic pacem temerataque jura relinquo, 

Te Fortuna, sequor. Procul hinc jam foedera sunto, 
Credidimus fatis, utendum est judice bello.” 
—Lucan, Pharsal. I., 225 
—I am, Sir, &c., Francis St. Joun THACKERAY, 


Mapledurham Vicarage. 
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HISTORICAL PARALLELS. 


[To tas Epiror ov tus “Sprecrator.”] 
S1zr,—Tie following extracts from Gibbon’s Decline and Fall 
may be of interest at the present time :— 


“It was the opinion of Marcian, that war should be avoided as 
long as it was possible to preserve a secure and honourable peace ; 
but it was likewise his opinion that peace cannot be honourable or 
secure if the sovereign betrays a pusillanimous aversion to war.” 

“The facility with which Attila had penetrated into the heart 
of Gaul, may be ascribed to his insidious policy as well as the 
terror of his arms. His public declarations were skilfully mitigated 
by his private assurances.” 

“The senator Avitus ... represented to Theodoric, that an 
ambitious conqueror, who aspired to the dominion of the earth, 
could be resisted only by the firm and unanimous alliance of tho 
powers whom he laboured to oppress.” 

“The example of the Goths determined several tribes or nations, 
that seemed to fluctuate between the Huns and the Romans.” 

“ He strenuously urged that it was the duty of every Christian 
to save from sacrilegious violation the churches of God and the 
relics of the saints.” 

“The unusual despondency which seemed to prevail among the 
Huns, engaged Attila to use the expedient, so familiar to the 
generals of antiquity, of animating his troops by a military 
oration.” 

“The cautious steps of their enemies, their strict alliance, and 
their advantageous posts, he artfully represented as the effects, not 
of prudence, but of fear.” 

“The nations from the Volga to the Atlantic were assembled 
on the plains of Chilons; but many of these nations had been 
divided, by faction, or conquest, or emigration.” 

“A conflict, fierce, various, obstinate, and bloody ; such as could 
not be paralleled, either in the present or past ages.” 

“The Huns were undoubtedly vanquished since Attila was com- 
pelled to retreat.” 

“ The imperial general was coon satisfied of the defeat of Attila, 
who still remained inactive within his intrenchments.” 

“Yet the Goths themselves wero astonished by the fierce and 
undaunted aspect of their formidable antagonist: and their 
historian has compared Attila to a lion encompassed in his den, 
and threatening the hunters with redoubled fury.” 

“All his instruments of martial music incessantly sounded a 
loud and animating strain of defiance.” 

“ Neither the spirit, nor the forces, nor the reputation of Attila, 
were impaired by the failure of the Gallic expedition.” 

“The succeeding generation could scarcely discover the ruins of 
Aquileia. After this dreadful chastisement, Attila pursued his 
march, and as he passed the cities of Altinum, Concordia, and 
Padua were reduced into heaps of stone and ashes,... Milan and 
Pavia submitted without resistance to the loss of their wealth ; 
and applauded the unusual clemency, which preserved from the 
flames the public as well as the private buildings, and spared the 
lives of the captive multitude.” 

“Many families of Aquileia, Padua, and the adjacent towns, 
who fled from the sword of the Huns, found a safe though obscure 
refuge in the neighbouring islands.” 


Palmam qui meruit, ferat.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Harowtp B. Harrison. 
Applehayes, Clayhidon, Devon. 


[To tne Epiror or tee “Srecrator.”’] 
S1r,—In the Illusions Perdues of Balzac, Mme. de Bargeton 
(German philosophy) overcomes the scruples of Lucien (the 
Kaiser). Present tendencies and pretensions are so faithfully 
represented and interpreted in the old story that they may 
well be recalled to memory :— 


“Si la famille [Germany] souffrait d’abord des dévorantes 
exactions pergues par un cervean gigantesque, plus tard elle 
recevait au centuple le prix des sacrifices de tout genre exigés par 
les premiéres luttes d’une royauté contrariée, en partageant les 
fruits de la victoire. Loe génie ne relevait quo de lui-méme; il 
était seul juge de ses moyens, car lui seul connaissait la fin; il 
devait donc se mettre au-dessus des lois, appelé qu’il était 4 les 
refaire; d’ailleurs, qui s’empare doe son siécle peut tout prendre, 
tout risquer, car tout est & lui....Ces raisonnements abondaient 
dans les vices secrets de Lucien et avangaient la corruption de son 
cceur, car, dans l’ardeur de ses désirs, il admettait les moyens 
a priori. Mais ne pas réussir est un crime de lése-majesté sociale. 
[The Kaiser must win. If he should fail, what account shall he 
render to an awakened and wrathful people who will have bartered 
the domestic virtues (les vertus bourgeoises) of Christianity and 
freedom on which society reposes for the frustrated dream and 
prize of universal domination?}] Un vaincu n’a-t-il pas alors 
assassiné toutes les vertus bourgeoises sur lesquelles repose la 
société, qui chasse avec horreur les Marius assis devant leurs 
ruines? Lucien, qui ne se savait pas entre l’infamie des bagnes 
et les palmes du génie, planait sur le Sinai des prophétes sans voir, 
au bas de la mer Morte, horrible suaire de Gomorrhe.” 


Lost illusions! Illusions which prove themselves to be 
atrocious delusions! Giant brains (or swollen head P), sole 
judge of right and wrong, superior to the laws, laying violent 
hands on the generation, taking prophetic flight over Sinai, 
and oblivious of the Cities of Destruction* Such is the 
Kaiser.—I am, Sir, &e., H. C. 





—————$—ane 


WOMEN AND AGRICULTURAL WORK, 

(To tus Epiror or rue “Specraror.”’] 
Str,—Referring to your article “ Economic Quackery” in 
your issue of January 23rd and your appeal to women to 
take part in agricultural work, may I give my experience? 
I generally have a gardener and chauffeur. The chaaffeur 
enlisted early in September, and is now driving a motor at the 
front. The gardener, for family reasons, did not go till 
December, but since then I have had no man about the place. 
I engaged a lady gardener, trained—and well trained—at 
Swanley College. I am not experienced in gardening work 
myself, and can only do the less skilled work; but I have 
helped to cut down anash-tree, and to saw up the branches, [I 
have also scraped and repainted garden seats, and done other 
odd jobs to help the gardener. May I say here that women 
trained at Horticultural Colleges are trained to do all the work 
of a garden—trenching, pruning, making up hotbeds, &.— 
and have a good scientific knowledge of manures? I have 
also found that in the special circumstances my parlour- 
maid was quite willing to lend a hand, to attend to the 
stoking of the greenhouse fires when required, and between 
us, I think I may say, the whole place, the garden, inside 
the houses and out, never looked better. I am by no means 
young, but I do not find my health has suffered from my 
somewhat strenuous labours. I hope many other house- 
holders will do likewise, and so help to remove any prejudice 
there may exist aguinst agricultural or gardening work for 
women. May I mention the Women’s Agricultural and 
Horticultural International Union (Secretary, Miss Ella Gill; 
Office, 45 Queen Anne Chambers, S.W.), where such workers 
of all sorts may be heard of ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

A ScorcHwoMAn, 





THE BELGIAN FIELD HOSPITAL. 

{To tue Eprror or Tue “Srecraror.”’} 
Srr,—Funds are urgently needed to carry on the work of the 
Belgian Field Hospital. This Hospital, of which H.M. the 
(Queen of the Belgians is Patron, H.R.H. the Duchesse de 
Vendéme is Vice-Patron, and His Excellency the Belgian 
Minister is a Vice-President, was originally established in 
Antwerp early in September, whence it was moved during the 
bombardment to Furnes, some seven miles in rear of the 
fighting line. It is the only British hospital acting under 
the directions of the Belgian War Department, and its work 
in ministering to the Belgian wounded has received the 
highest commendations from the St. John Ambulance Associa. 
tion, the British Red Cross Society, and visitors, who have 
testified to its efficiency. From its unique position it is able 
to give medical aid as speedily as possible. Not only are the 
chances of saving life thus immeasurably increased, but, as 
every mile to the wounded man is necessarily torture, the 
difference to him between being transported seven miles to 
Furnes and twenty to Dunkirk or many more to Calais cannot 
be exaggerated. The Hospital is prepared to follow the 
advance of the Belgian Army, always keeping within sound 
of the guns. 

Her Majesty the Queen of the Belgians has expressed 
confidence “that England will afford this Hospital the 
necessary aid in order that it may continue its labours.” We, 
therefore, feel that a sacred obligation lies upon this country 
to justify Her Majesty’s confidence by carrying on work which 
has proved of the greatest value to our gallant allies, and we 
earnestly appeal for funds to retain and maintain this Hospital 
in full efficiency. Subscriptions will be gratefully received 
and acknowledged by the Secretary, 21 Suffolk Street, Pall 
Mall, who will forward a pamphlet giving full information.— 
Weare, Sir, Xc., 

HenriztTeE Ducnesse DE VENDOME ET PRINCESSE 
DE BeLciquE; SYDENHAM OF CoMBE, President; 
Somerset; LALAING, Belgian Minister ; HAMBLEDEN; 
Ba.trour orf BurRLeiIGH; Leiagn; MaLtcota Morris; 
R. S. 8. Bapen-PoweLL; Freperic Eve; MARIg£ 
Curie; JoHn H. Morcan; Bastz Tomson; 
Harowpv Hopes, Chairman of Committee; J. Le1igH 
Woon, Honorary Treasurer; W. S. Barti1e HAMIL- 
TON, Secretary. 

[This appeal wants no backing from us. The need is too 
clear and too urgent.—Ep.. Spectator. } 
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IMPOVERISHED SWITZERLAND. 

[To rux Eviror or tux “ Srecrator.”’] 
Srr,—In your footnote to Professor J. W. Adumson’s letter 
in the Spectator of January 23rd you very rightly say: “ This 
js not a case for a public subscription, but for the individual 
action of friend to friend.” As this is the second statement 
about the supposed poverty of Switzerland, or of a Swiss 
cluss, which I have observed in English journals this week, it 
may be well to remind your readers that, however desirable 
and natural it may be to send help to friendly individuals who 
may need it (e.g., old guides), Switzerland is by no means a 
poor country—indeed, it was on the way to becoming quite a 
rich country; though doubtless it has been hard hit by the 
war, in common with other neutral countries. Although, of 
course, there are far fewer visitors in Swiss hotels this winter 
than last, it must not be forgotten that the Christmas rush of 
English people to the Alps is quite a modern thing, and that 
very few of the smaller mountain botels are at all dependent 
upon it. 

The modest Swiss people are fond of telling English and 
Americans of theirs being a poor country, just as they still 
fondly imagine all English and American travellers to be rich. 
Again, because most of the well-to-do Swiss work hard and 
live simply and sensibly, visitors do not always realize that 
there are few, if any, towns in England no larger than 
Geneva, Basle, or Ziirich which are so rich. I understand 
that in each of those towns there are at least two hundred 
millionaires (persons worth £40,000). Extreme poverty such 
as we know it is rare in Switzerland, and the number of 
unemployed is normally very small, thanks to an excellent 
system of education, peasant proprietorship, bureaux de place- 
ment, and other causes. Even in the picturesque but some- 
times squalid sub-Alpine villages there is much less real 
poverty than visitors often suppose. The women are thrifty 
und know how to cook, and the men work hard. Some years 
evo, when staying in the very valley mentioned by your corre- 
spondent, an Englishman offered to the curé a £5 note for the 
poor of his village: it was very politely returned with the 
remark: “ Thank you, Sir, we have no poor! ’"—TI am, Sir, &c., 

Bristol. H, Stuart THomMpPson. 

P.S.—Of course money does not go quite so far (except in 
Swiss hotels) as in the British Isles. 





FREE CHURCH MEMORIAL ON THE DISENDOW- 

MENT OF THE WELSH CHURCH. 
(To rue Epiror or tux “Srectrator.”’) 
Sir,—I bave had the honour to transmit to the Prime 
Minister the Free Church Memorial on the question of the 
Disendowment of the Church in Wales, signed by 1,252 Free 
Church ministers and official laymen (717 ministers and 535 
laymen), respectfully appealing to the Prime Minister, in view 
of the great economic and financial pressure resulting from 
the war, felt by the citizens of all religious Communions, and 
amongst them by members of the Welsh Church, to bring 
before the Houses of Parliament such modifications of the 
Act for the Disestablishment and Disendowment of the Church 
in Wales as shall involve the repeal of all those clauses 
which deprive the Church in Wales of any of her temporalities. 
The whole of the replies that I have received, negative as well 
as positive, have been placed at the disposal of the Prime 
Minister. The ratio of ministers to official laymen in the 
above figures is roughly that given in the Year-Books of the 
different denominations. The official Jaymen are limited in 
number and ure representative men. The number could have 
been enormously increased by asking other church officers to 
sign. 

A large number of my correspondents have expressed their 
strong sympathy with the Rev. Arnold Thomas's letter in 
the Times on January 12th, in which he pays a deserved 
tribute to the warmheartedness of Welshmen, and expresses 
his conviction that Welsh Nonconformists wish to live side by 
side in goodwill with their Anglican brethren. He affirms 


that the abandonment of Disendowment “ would bring us great 
happiness, especially in these days of public trouble and 
danger, and would be the thing that would work for peace, 
and for peace that would not be without honour.” At the 
same time these correspondents, while expressing their sym- 
pathy with Mr. Thomas's letter, have not felt themselves free 
Many of those 


to take action now by signing the Memorial. 





who have declined to sign have stated that they believe the 
Act to be suspended by the Suspensory Act on similar terms 
to the suspension of the Home Rule Act. As Dr. Scott 
Lidgett has pointed out, the Suspensory Act deals much more 
harshly with the Welsh Churchmen than it does with the 
Irishmen who object to the Home Rule Act. If the two 
measures had been placed on the same basis, there would have 
been no necessity to take action until the end of the war. 
Many have stated that, whilst they approved the principle of 
this Memorial, they could not sign because they thought this 
was a matter for the Welsh people. The answer is obvious. 
Home Rule, although demanded by the great majority of the 
Irish people, has only been carried by the votes of the United 
Kingdom as a whole. Similarly, the Welsh Church Act has 
been carried by the votes, not only of Welshmen, but also of 
Englishmen, Scotchmen, and Irish Catholics. No modification 
of the measure can be carried excepting by similar assistance, 
and therefore it is necessary to secure an expression of opinion 
from Englishmen and Scotchmen if any modification of the 
Act is to be carried into effect. 

Among the influential men who have signed the Memorial 
are the following:—The Rev. W. Cuff and the Rev. J. G. 
Greenhough, ex-Presidents of the Baptist Union. The Rev. 
R. J. Campbell, of the City Temple; the Rev. G. Ernest 
Darlaston; the Rev. F. Lenwood; and the Rev. Dr. Orchard, 
of the King’s Weighhouse Chapel, Congregationalists. The 
Rev. Marshall Hartley and the Rev. F. W. Macdonald, ex- 
Presidents of the Wesleyan Conference; the Rev. W. A. 
Barber, Head-Master of the Leys School; the Rev. Dr. 
Findlay, Professor at Headingley Wesleyan Theological 
College; the Rev. Ronald Rees, Professor at Handsworth 
Theological College; the Rev. J. E. Rattenbury, West London 
Mission; the Rev. Thomas Waugh, Connexional Evangelist, 
Wesleyan ministers. And among Wesleyan laymen, Sir 
Horace Marshall, ex-High Sheriff of the City of London; Sir 
John Randles; Sir Joseph Sykes Rymer, ex-Lord Mayor of 
York; Sir William Stephenson, ex-Mayor of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne; Mr. J. R. Barlow, of Bolton; Mr. James Bibby, of 
Liverpool; Mr. C. W. Early; Mr. F. Eastwood; Mr. Walter 
P. Workman, Head- Master of Kingswood School; Lieutenant- 
Colonel Denniss, of Cardiff; Dr. J. B. Hellier, of Leeds; 
Mr. J. R. Hill, of York; Mr. Joshua T. Hoyle, of Bacup: 
Mr. J. C. Lidgett, of the Bermondsey Settlement; Mr. Samuel 
Osborn, ex-Lord Mayor of Sheffield; and Mr. W. F. Osborn. 
The list also includes representatives of the Calvinistic 
Methodists, Primitive Methodists, Presbyterians, and Society 
of Friends, but I am not sufficiently familiar with the 
members of these Communions to know which are the leading 
men. 

The value and importance of such a large and representative 
list of signatures to the Memorial is the more apparent in that 
the appeal was made by one whose only official position is that 
he is one of the forty-eight Wesleyan Methodist Lay Repre- 
sentatives elected fora term of three years by the Conference. 
My original letter stated that this proposal was entirely beyond 
the scope of the Conciliation Committee, and that the letter 
was written absolutely on my own responsibility. That so 
many should have responded to an appeal issued in such 
circumstances by an individual member of one of the Free 
Churches is a gratifying evidence of the real unity of spirit 
which underlies the outward difference of Christian men in 
our nation, and which no votes or memorial in a contrary sense 
can destroy. The Memorial hus placed on record the fact 
that many leaders of the Free Churches have set aside all 
question of party or sectarian advantage in their desire to 
achieve unity in this time of national danger.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Henry S, Luwy. 

Corriebruach House, Pitlochry, Perthshire. 





“SVARNALATA.” 
[To tne Epiton ov tus “Srecrator.”] 
Sir,—As an old admirer and reader of Svarnalata in the 
original during the last thirty years, may I assure your 
reviewer of Mr. Roy’s gallant and, on the whole, successful 
attempt to put one of the most popular of Bengali novels 
into English that the inconsistency he notes in the delinea- 
tion of two of the characters is due to a too summary render- 
ing? ‘The difficulties of translating out of Bengali are those 
that assail the translator of French—not so much dictionary 
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difficuities as hindrances in the way of rendering delicately 
idiomatic turns of phrase. To take one of the cases cited by 
your reviewer, the little picture of the shrew Pramada merely 
says that she inherited all her father’s moral weaknesses und 
lacked even his one virtue, his freedom from hypocrisy. 

From a literary point of view there are better novels in 
Bengali than Svarnalata. There are the works of Bankim 
Chandra Chatterjee (none of them adequately rendered into 
English, though several have been translated) and the admir- 
able tales of Mr. Rabindranath Tagore, who is chiefly known 
in Europe as a mystical poct. An English version of Mr. 
Tagore’s Dust in the Eyes has recently been published in a 
Calcutta magazine. This has much the same qualities (and 
defects) as Mr. Roy’s rendering of Svarnalata, 3engali 
prose style is elliptic and allusive, and an adequate trans- 
lation must give the general sense and effect of whole passages 
rather than a too careful reproduction of words and phrases 
The effort, though difficult, is worth making. Some of the 
works, for instance, of Pundit Hara Prasad Shastri (whom 
Professor E. B. Cowell knew and appreciated) deserve an 
inspired translator, if such there Le.—I am, Sir, &c., 


J. D. 





SHOOTE BS 


BRITISH SHARP 


[To tax 


Epizor oF THE “ Srectator.’’} 
Sir,—Amongst riflemen of experience there is a strong feeling 
that the war on the Continent is being waged at a fearful 
expense in officers killed and wounded, o principally to the 
German sharpshooter, armed with a rifle ti with telescopic 
sights. Is it not possible to adopt a dentios rifle, train a 
special unit of selected picked shots in each company or 
battalion, and allot to them special positions commanding the 
front attacked (or defended) to pick off the officers of the 
enemy? There is a special rifle—hailing, I think, from 
Glasgow—fitted with a small and very neat telese pope of about 
three magnifications that can be turned over for safety if the 
rifle is to be handled roughly, and very excellent shooting can 
be done with it. help, and is 
admitted to be five per cent. better than the regulation arm 
with open sights. The Canadian 

of picked men would be better than the latest Army mode! 
for this work. Both these rifles are °303 calibre, and con- 
structed for the use Mark VII. ammu 
improved our field guns since 


Even an orthoptic is a great 
me Ross as 
nition. We have 


Why not 
of rifles ? 


of 






the war be 
my in the matter 
are better shots; why not give our best 
—I am, Sir, &e., 

Davip E, Lowry. 


can. 

war on even terms with the ene 

Our men, as a whole, 

rifle shots the best weapon possible : 
Ringneil, Co. Down. 





BIERCE., 


* SpecrarTor.’’] 


AMBROSE 


Ep!ITor OF THE 


e 


(To THE 
S1r,—I have read with much interest the article in your issue 
of January 23rd on Ambrose Bierce’s “ War Stories,” 
its allusion to Bierce’s contributions to Fun in the days of 
Tom Hood's editorship of that paper. To speak, 
of “Tom Hood the younger” 
suggest that his father, the immortal poet, Thomas Hood, was 
also known as “ Tom.” Fun was the } roperty of the Brothers 
Dalziel, and in their Record of Fifty Years’ Work, published 
by Methuen and Co. in 1901, they peaking Tom 
Hood :— 

« After this, 
and sat down steadily to literary work, he always studi 1 
his name ‘ Tom,’ with the express object that his name might not 
be confounded with that of his father, or that heshould be accused 
of making capital out of his father’s name and reputation.” 


] owever, 


is incorrect, for it seems 


say, of 


when he had resigned his post at the War 





ou 


—Believing this quotation will be of interest to many 
‘eaders, I am, Sir, &c., GILBERT DALZIEL. 
Dall:eith, 107 Fellows Road, N.W. 


of you 





‘LASSIE.’ 


{To tHe Epitorn or tux “Sprrcrator.” 


€rr,—I think you may welcome the following story, for the 


truth of which I can vouch. Among those su 

‘Formidable’ who were mercifully saved by chancing upon 
one narrow bit of sand among the rocks at Lyme Re 
John Cowan,a young Scot. Like many of his e« 


was unconscious and seemed to be dead. He was laid on 


zis was 


mrade 8, he 


the 


floor of the ‘ Pilot Boat’ Inn, and after vain efforts had been | end to be obtaine 





rvivors of the 
| 





rifle in the hands | 


with | 


to | 


made to resuscitate him, he was left in order that others might 
be attended to. ‘Lassie,’ however, a collie belonging to the 
refused to leave him. She was “very unhappy about 
him,” and kept lying close up to him to warm him, licking 
his face continually without stopping, till at last a little moan 
from the man and a joyful little bark from the dog brought 
the doctor back again to finish the restoration. She must 
have known that life was not extinct, and it is the more 
wonderful because the man was a stranger. 


inn, 


‘ Lassie,’ a rough 


nondescript animal, has been presented by the town with a silver 
medal. It is hoped that she will carry her honour patiently ! 
I give the tale in the words of a letter, of which I hay 
received verification. It is aye that the story has reached 
you, but I have not seen it.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Artruur C, 

Roundham Head, Paignton, 8S. Devon. 

[This story has, we believe, appeared in several daily news- 
papers, and also in the illustrated journals, but it may well be 
repeated here.—Ep. Spectator. ] 


JAMES. 





COUNTESS ROBERTS’S APPEAL FOR FIELD GLASSES, 
[To tae Epizvor or tee “ Srretator.”’] 
Srr,—Although the appeal made by my father, Lord Roberts, t 
sportsmen and others to lend their race, fieid, or stalking glasses 


flicers under order 
ge number 


for the use of officers and non-commissioned « 
for the front has been most gratifying, a very lar 


glasses are still required, 


rs 


of 























Up to the ~— t some eighteen thousand pairs of field and 
stalking glasses have been received. These have been carefully 
examined and classified by an expert before being issued. The 
names and addresses of the owner registered, and the glasses 
themselves are eng xd with an index ber in order that the 
owners can | at the conclusion he war and their pro 
perty, whe I eturned to them iny people who did n 
possess fiek isses felt that they would like to contribute toward 
the fund which has been raised for the se of purchasing 
them, and sent cheques instead. 

My fath as deeply grateful for t! rous nse ma 
to his appeal, but at the same time he rea d n eve 
greater number of glasses would be required, i 
being nearly exhausted, while the call for 
Hie had made up his mind to appeal to the pu i 
v le tter to this « ffect had been written, but 

‘rance. I therefore venture to n this further appeal 





in eden 

















All contributions will be dealt with in the same way as formerly 
and duly acknowledged. It is importan note thas all gl sse 
} aii } : ae ; 7 
cucques, and commun ons should be : srOSse ary, 
National Service League, 72 Victoria Street, W 
I am, Sir, &c., S. 

Englemere, Ascot, Berks 

[ We feel confident that those who have field glasses availab 
will not fail to respond to Lady Robert veal. ‘To many sucl 
persons it will, in the circumstances, 1} irded a luty t 
meet Lord Roberts’s last wishes.—Ep. Sps ] 

THE INDIAN TROOPS: AN APPEAL. 
To tHe Eprron or tHe “ Spi R.” 

Sir,—I am encouraged by the generous response of the public t 
the appeals for supplying the King’s Indian troops in France with 


tion t 
* water- 


ractically nece 


* which are p " 
at I have receive 
(tur! 


t and insistent requests tl 


“comfort 


the urgen 














proof hoods” to protect the Puggurees (turbans) of the men from 
| getting sonked by rain and snow. ‘The « and comes from so 
| many quarter that I fear the few I am-able to send will meet 
but the barest fraction of the need. In addition to pants, vests, 
) ] al lilar garments, which wear out quickly and 
val, there is a get il request for condensed 

*, cigarettes, sugar candy (for non-smoking caste 


| 
| 





&e. With the balance of the money 
» Indian Troops Con.forts Account” 

















nd Co., 9 Pall Mall, 8. W I shall, so far as it 
mur to comply with requests.—I am, 
Amere ALi 
ice, S.W. 
“FROM WAR TO PEACE” MOVEMENT. 
Io tue Epiror or tur “ Srvc 


» meetine to be held 
1d I would like tl 


meeting, at whic! 


od to take th e cha 
on February §& 
rstand the ob je eb of tl 
ution will be m 


Sir, 





re 





pul lie e} 


the following reso 





ved: “ That where 











is the result of the violation of international o f ns, it 

‘rative that a peace should be estab! 1 which will secure 

collective responsibility of all civilized ions for the mainte 
nance and enforcement of international | ; 

The expulsion of the Germans from B e crushin 
of Prussian — n are the necessary prelimi s to such 
peace, and to thi a energy of our nation must be direct 
but it seems t spall t this energy will get new force if the great 


t 1 after the war is kept clearly before the public 
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—_————— 
o assist in doin g this is the object of t 
1 on 


Sir, &c., 


mind. T: 
for the _mee ting may be obtainex 
Judge, 7 P: ill Mall, S.W.—I am, 


) South Street, WwW. 
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OF ay mmunicaled,” the Editor must not necessarily be held t 
agreeme it with the views therein expressed oF 4% th the 
ext esion. In such inslances, or in the cave of “ Lette 
Tditor,” insertion ¢ nly means that the matter or pois r 
ia considered of sufficient interest and imporiance to 
publi ation. 7 é : 
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(3) To co-ordinate all ¢ ting orga ob} . ’ o 4s , , ; , ° : 
oe - - Napoleon’s time the recognized code of cor 
and to promote uniformity in their rules and regulatior wr. : . 
mae, La i al . . e 7: | fairly substantial. We feel that this book |! 
All inquiries for information should be addressed direct that 
‘ TJ» - . 
to the Hon. Secretary at the above address. en ‘ 
_ | The young officer is informed on one pa 
. . _ population of an invaded country to | 
THE “SPECTATOR” HOME GUARDS FUND. Their f sik ier pa be res] Sorry 
a“. . “eee inviolate, and their lives are to be safe. N 
Se , . ould be se o the | epee 
Surscriptions for this Fund should be sent to the} potter said. Buta little further on we come 
’ ’ ~ 1 _ , onl > ‘ . , . 
Spectator Office, or direct to Messrs. Barclay and Co., | the officer, for example, compel the peace! 
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fessor of Constitutional Lawat University College, London,who 
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The following sentences flow with obvious sincerity from 
the minds of the men who plotted disaffection throughout the 
British Empire, even in times of profound peace :— 

“ Bribery of the enemy’s subjects with the object of obtaining 
military advantages, acceptance of offers of treachery, reception 
of deserters, utilization of the discontented elements in the 
population, support of pretenders and the like, are permissible, 
indeed international law is in no way opposed to the exploitation 
of the crimes of tuird parties (assassination, incendiarism, robbery, 
and the like) to the prejudice of the enemy. Considerations of 
chivalry, generosity, and honour may denounce in such cases a 
hasty and unsparing exploitation of such advantages as indecent 
and dishonourable, but iaw which is less touchy allows it. ‘The 
ugly and inherently immoral aspect of such methods cannot affect 
the recognition of their lawfulness. The necessary aim of war 
gives the belligerent the right and imposes upon him, according 
to circumstances, the duty not to let slip the important, it may be 
the decisive, advantages to be gained by such means.’ *” 


Before the present war ordinary people took it for granted 
that no town could be bombarded unless the required notice 
were given, and at least the women and children had had the 
opportunity to escape. We learn from the War Book, how- 
ever, that the German General Staff know no such rule. “If 
days of grace in which to leave are granted,” they say, “ that 
simply rests onthe courtesy of the besieger.” It isthen explained 
that, since the presence of women, children, and old people in 


a town liable to bombardment may help the attacker, “ no | 





| 
| 


claim to the free passage of these classes can be made good.” 


It would be “foolish of a besieger to renounce voluntarily 
this advantage.” 

As regards the treatment of property the book offers an 
astonishing example of the German habit of saying the right 
thing (in order apparently to capture the approval of all who 
are green enough to believe such assurances) and sanctioning 
the wrong thing in an aside. Property, we are told, should 
always be respected. To take a man’s property when he is 
present is robbery, and when he is ubsent “downright 
burglary.” But if the “necessity of war” makes it advisable, 
“every sequestration, every appropriation, temporary or per- 
manent, every use, every injury, and all destruction, are 
permissible.” Machiavelli said that a Prince should be able 
to use well both the man and the beust, and that is what the 
German War Book does in what may be called princely 
fashion. 

Our own Manual of Mivitary Law incorporates the Hague 
Regulations as necessary to be observed by officers, but the 
German General Staff rejects them with contempt. Probably, 
if asked why they disowned rules which their representatives 
signed, they would plead that the non-ratification of the rules 
by certain States caused them to be binding on none. Or if 
they cared to use another argument, they might quote the 
precious reflections which we find on pp. 53 and 54 :— 

“The fact that such limitations of the unrestricted and reckless 
application of all the available means for the conduct of war, and 
thereby the humanization of the customary methods of pursuing 
war, really exist, and are actually observed by the armies of all 
civilized States, has in the course of the nineteenth century often 
led to attempts to develop, to extend, and thus to make universally 
binding these pre-existing usages of war; to elevate them to the 
level of laws binding nations and armies, in other words to create 
a codex belli; a law of war. All these attempts have hitherto, 
with some few exceptions to be mentioned later, completely failed. 
If, therefore, in the following work the expression ‘ the law of war’ 
is used, it must be understood that by it is meant not a lew scripta 
introduced by international agreements; but only a reciprocity of 
mutual agreement; a limitation of arbitrary behaviour, which 
custom and conventionality, human friendliness and a calculating 
egotism have erected, but for the observance of which there exists 
no express sanction, but only ‘the fear of reprisals’ decides. 
Consequently the usage of war is even now the only means of 
regulating the relations of belligerent States to one another. But 
with the idea of the usages of war will always be bound up the 
character of something transitory, inconstant, something dependent 
on factors outside the army. ... But since the tendency of thought 
of the last century was dominated essentially by humanitarian 
considerations which not infrequently degenerated into senti- 
mentality and flabby emotion (Sentimentalitat und weichlicher 
Gefiihlschwarmerei) there have not been wanting attempts to 
influence the development of the usages of war in a way which 
was in fundamental contradiction with the nature of war and its 
object. Attempts of this kind will also not be wanting in the 
future, the more so as these agitations have found a kind of moral 
recognition in some provisions of the Geneva Convention and the 
Brussels and Hague Conferences.” 


Finally, it should be mentioned that the one law which the 
German General Staff recognize as absolute and incapable of 
exceptions is the inviolability of neutral ferritory. A neutral 





“* Professor Lider, Handbuch des Volkerrichts, p. 90." 








State, it is laid down, not only may but must forbid the 
passage of troops to both belligerents. However great the 
emergency, no belligerent must yield to the temptation to 
trespass upon neutral territory. Even when the War Book 
turns from generalities to details, it is in this case perfectly 
precise. It calls the Treaty of London which guarantees the 
neutrality of Belgium “a landmark of progress in the forma. 
tion of a European polity,” and adds that “up till now no 
Power has dared to violate a guarantee of this kind.” Qne 
can only say by way of comment that in this one instance jn 
which the War Book speaks unequivocally on the side of pure 
right and conscience it has evidently not been brought up to 
date. The German Emperor circulated among his chief officers 
the plan for violating the neutrality of Belgium six years 
before it was put into effect. 





ANDREW MARTIN FAIRBAIRN.* 

Tue late Dr. Fairbairn was a man of very considerable 
erudition and great force of character. His title to fame 
rests upon the successful efforts he made to improve the 
education of the Nonconformist Ministry; the two chief 
monuments of which are to be found in the establishment of a 
Theological Faculty in the Welsh University, and the removal 
of a Nonconformist College to Oxford. But even so, it may 
be doubted whether the public interest in his career required a 
biography on so large a scale as the one before us, It seems 
to be a modern fashion in biography to throw together 
materials of all kinds, and to supplement these with testi- 
monials from a number of eminent persons, but to avoid the 
attempt at a reasoned and consistent portrait of the man 
himself and his contribution to thought. Perhaps Dr. Fair. 
bairn’s successor at Mansfield College felt that be was hardly 
the right person to attempt such a portrait, and so he has 
preferred to let his subject state in his own words the more 
important of his opinions at various stages in his career. The 
criticisms which he appends here and there show that he could, 
in other circumstances, have given us a biographical study of 
the more valuable kind. 

With the single exception of the founding of Mansfield 
College, Fairbairn’s life contained no events which were at 
all out of the common. Born of humble parentage, with 
Covenanting blood in his veins, he was a typical product of 
the Scottish home and University; with this difference, that, 
being thrown by the influence of an elder brother into a Non- 
conformist community founded by James Morison as a protest 
against the Calvinism of the Presbyterian Church, he ultimately 
became, as Morison’s community also became, Congrega- 
tionalist. It was at Bathgate, a country town half-way between 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, where he was first beneficed, that 
he laid the foundation of his large and systematic knowledge. 
The books in his Bathgate manse are said to have numbered 
nearly two thousand volumes, many being in French, German, 
and Dutch, and Dr. Selbie tells us how carefully they were 
read and marked. Here, also, having a considerable gift of 
rhetoric, he became known asa preacher with a strong bent 
towards apologetics. Dr. Selbie gives an amusing story of an 
old farmer who used to drive four miles every Sunday to hear 
him, and, being chaffed on taking so much trouble to listen to 
what he could not understand, replied as follows: “ Maybe aye, 
and maybe no; but, man, it’s grand to sit in the front o’ the laft 
and catch the sough o’t gawn past yer lug.” From Bathgate 
Fairbairn went to Aberdeen, where he found a University 
audience, to whom he devoted the evening lecture, preaching 
in the morning to his own little flock of Nonconformists ; and 
Sir William Robertson Nicoll, who was in Aberdeen at the time, 
has contributed a very touching description of this morning 
congregation “turning to Fairbairn’s pulpit weather-beaten 
faces, brows furrowed with care, eyes that had shed difficult 
tears, and had sometimes lightened with unearthly lustre”; 
and he tells us that in his judgment “the morning sermons 
were far superior to the evening lectures. They were simple, 
but full of pity and sympathy.” 

In 1877, when in his fortieth year, Fairbairn accepted the 
principalship of Airedale College, Bradford, and with it 
undertook the main work of his life, which was the reinvigora- 
tion of the Free Churches by means of the improved education 
of their ministers. This was undoubtedly an excellent and 


* The Life of Andrew Martin Fairbairn, By W. B. Selbie. London: Hodder 
and Stoughton, [12s, net.] 
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pecessary work in itself, but English Churchmen cannot but 
regret that, ata time when Nonconformity was losing most of its 
raison d'étre by the abandonment on the part of the Established 
Church of many of its ancient privileges, it should have been 
given a new lease of life by the passionate advocacy of one who 
imported into England the prejudices he had imbibed in the 
North, and brought to their defence all the resources of his 
learning and philosophy. It is not easy to piece together 
from Dr. Selbie’s pages any consistent account of Fairbairn’s 
view of the proper relations of Church and State. Writing to 
the Secretary of State for Scotland in 1876 when a candidate 
for a Chair of Moral Philosophy at Edinburgh, he states his 
belief “that a national church is the ideal church, consecrating 
the State and connecting religion with all the forms and 
phases of its life.” Dr. Selbie remarks that “this is extremely 
interesting in view of the later development of Fairbairn’s 
mind on the subject,” but he sheds no light on that “ develop- 
ment.” In 1897 we find Fairbairn’s position stated thus :— 

“Tt is perhaps harder to be a Nonconformist to-day than it has 

ever been in the history of England. The very decay ef the 
disabilities from which our fathers suffered has made it harder to 
us than it was to them to dissent. But while it has become harder 
it has also become more necessary: for the need of the testimony 
to a Church in which Christ is supreme was never so great as 
now,” 
It is not easy to make out why the supremacy of Christ 
should be impaired by a particular form of Church govern- 
ment, and Fairbairn never imputed to his friends in the 
Church of England any difficulty or reluctance in obeying the 
dictates of conscience. A passage quoted by Dr. Selbie from 
an address to the Congregational Union is an interesting 
example of the straits to which a clever man may be reduced 
when he seeks to base such an historical accident as 
Nonconformity upon fundamental principles :— 

“An Established Church thinks of tho maintenance of the 

constitution rather than the good of the people; a Free Church 
thinks of the good of the people rather than the maintenance of 
the constitution, and regards the constitution as only good so 
far as it promotes the people’s well-being. The one conceives 
religion as in need of a nurse, the Church as favoured by being 
made a suckling of kings. Tho other conceives religion as the 
nurse and master of sovereign and subjects alike,a kingdom of 
heaven where every king on earth is a vassal, and never can be 
any more. An Established Church is more of a static, but a Free 
Church more of a dynamic force in society: the one seeks its 
authority in the past, the other its ideals and inspirations in the 
future, &c.” 
This is an excellent example of what Selden termed “ rhetoric 
turned logic”; and we call attention to it because it repre- 
sents a side of Fairbairn’s energy which seemed to us purely 
mischievous. So far, however, as he laboured to promote the 
efficiency of his own denomination by providing them with a 
more learned ministry he deserved well of his country, and 
the admirable success of Mansfield College is the best monu- 
ment to his memory. 





MUSICIANS OF TO-DAY.*® 
M. Romain Rowuanp is known to many English readers as 
the author of Jean Christophe: he is less well known as a dis- 
tinguished musical critic and biographer, and we are glad to 
welcome an excellent translation of the studies of modern 
eomposers which were collected and published in 1908. The 
date is important, for a good deal of fresh material has in the 
interval become available for those who aim at a critical 
estimate of the works or personalities of the composers 
eoncerned. For example, the Autobiography and the 
Wesendonck correspondence have thrown a flood of light on 
the character of Wagner in general, and the genesis of 
Tristan und Isolde in particular. Again, the study of 
Strauss was written as far back as 1899, before the 
appearance of Elektra, Salome, or the Rosenkavalier, And 
lastly, the essay on Berlioz, though severe in dealing with 
certain aspects of his character, shows no signs of the wave of 
reaction which has marked recent French criticism of that 
much-discussed figure, and which seeks to prove that 
the “Berlioz legend” was created and fostered by Berlioz 
himself. But while these facts need to be taken into con- 
sideration, they do not detract from the interest of these pages. 
On the contrary, they lend them an additional value in virtue 
of the remarkable prescience which M. Rolland displays in 


* Musicians of To-day. By Romain Rolland, Translated by May Blaiklock. 
With an Introduction by Claude Landi, London : Kegan Pau), Trench, and Co. 


discussing the tendencies of modern German music. As 
readers of Jean Christophe do not need to be reminded, 
M. Rolland is not merely an enthusiastic admirer of the 
classical German masters, but no living French writer has 
shown greater sympathy with, or appreciation of, the aims and 
achievements of recent or contemporary German composers. 
For him Tristan “ towers like a mountain above all other love 
poems, as Wagner above all other artists of his century.” 
Writing in 1905, he said : “I have never bothered myself in art 
with questions of nationality. I have not even concealed my 
preference for German music; and I consider, even to-day, 
that Richard Strauss is the foremost musica: composer in 
Europe.” Yet even as far back as 1899 he showed something 
like clairvoyance in his misgivings as to certain aspects of 
Strauss’s genius. For instance, after a long and even enthu- 
siustic description of Heldenleben, he indulges in a comparison 
of Strauss’s hero-worship with that of Beethoven's Eroica. 
After noting traces of Beethoven's influence in the ideas of 
Strauss, be continues :— 

“But the heroes of the two composers are very different: 
Beethoven’s hero is more classical and more rebellious; and 
Strauss’s hero is more concerned with the exterior world and 
his enemies, his conquests are achieved with greater difficulty, 
and his triumph is wilder in consequence. If that good 
Oulibicheff pretends to see the burning of Moscow in a discord 
in the first Heroic, what would ho find here? What scenes of 
burning towns, what battlefields! Besides that there is cutting 
scorn and a mischievous laughter in Heldenleben that is never 
heard in Beethoven. There is, in fact, little kindness in Strauss'’s 
work ; it is the work of a disdainful hero,” 


Even more remarkable is the concluding passage of the essay, 
which we offer no excuse for quoting. Turning once more to 
the hero as depicted in Helcenleben, M. Rolland observes :— 


“He is an idealist with unbounded faith in the power of the 
mind and the liberating virtue of art. This idealism is at first 
religious, as in Tod und Verklirung, and tender and compassionate 
as a woman, and full of youthful illusions, as in Guntram. Then 
it becomes vexed and indignant with the baseness of the world and 
the difficulties it encounters. Its scorn increases, and becomes 
sarcastic (Till Eulenspiegel); it is exasperated with years of con- 
flict, and, in increasing bitterness, develops into a contemptuous 
heroism. How Strauss’s laugh whips and stings us in Zarathustra ! 
How his will bruises and cuts us in Heldenleben! Now that he 
has proved his power by victory, his pride knows no limit; he is 
elated and is unable to see that his lofty visions have become 
realities. But the people whose spirit he reflects see it. There 
are germs of morbidity in Germany to-day, a frenzy of pride, a 
belief in self, and a scorn for others that recalls France in the 
seventeenth century. ‘ Dem Deutschen gehirt die Welt’ (‘Germany 
possesses the world’) calmly say tho prints displayed in the shop 
windows in Berlin. But when one arrives at this point the mind 
becomes delirious, All genius is raving mad if it comes to that; 
but Beethoven’s madness concentrated itself in himself, and 
imagined things for his own enjoyment. The genius of many 
contemporary German artists is an aggressive thing, and is 
characterised by its destructive antagonism. The idealist who 
‘ possesses the world’ is liable to dizziness. He was made to rule 
over an interior world. The splendour of the exterior images that 
he is called upon to govern dazzles him; and, like Cmsar, he goes 
astray. Germany had hardly attained the position of empire of 
the world when she found Nietzsche’s voice and that of the deluded 
artists of the Deutsches Theater and the Secession. Now there is 
the grandiose music of Richard Strauss.” 

Another paper of great interest at the present moment is 
that on “ French and German Music,” suggested by the first 
Musical Festival of Alsace-Lorraine, held at Strassburg in 
May, 1905. Here M. Rolland notices “the astonishing fact” 
that at this German Festival it was a Frenchman, César 
Franck, who “ represented not only serious music moulded in 
a classical form, but a religious spirit and the spirit of the 
Gospels. The characters of two nations have been reversed, 
The Germans have so changed that they are only able to 
appreciate this seriousness and religious faith with difficulty.” 
A French friend of his who sat next him at the performance 
of Les Béatitudes observed: “ There is no doubt our music is 
beginning to bore the Germans,” and M. Rolland adds his 
own comment: “It was only the other day that German music 
enjoyed the privilege of boring us in France.” But, as he 
goes on to observe, “ the Germans of to-day have but little in 
common with the Germans of yesterday.” Though they 


applaud Wagner and encore Brahms, they are “ in their hearts 
not only frivolous, but sentimental and gross.” Again, “the 
most striking thing about this public is their cult of power 
since Wagner’s death,” while “the most remarkable thing of 
all is that German artists are gradually losing the power of 
understanding their own splendid classics, and, in particular, 
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rendering of Beethoven’s Choral Symphony, and goes on: 
“No; we can no longer hear Beethoven and Mozart in 
Germany to-day, we can only hear Mabler and Strauss.” He 
found the music of the Symphonia Domestica admirable, but 
thought the programme boldly defied reason, and even good 
taste. Hence his conclusion :— 


“German music in general is showing some grave symptoms. I 
will not dwell on its neurasthenia, for it is passing through a crisis 
which will teach it wisdom; but I fear, nevertheless, that this 
excessive nervous excitement will be followed by torpor. What 
is really disquieting is that, in spite of all the talent that still 
abounds, Germany is fast losing her chief musical endowments. 
Her melodic charm has nearly disappeared. One could search the 
music of Strauss, Mahler, or Hugo Wolf, without finding a melody 
of any real value, or of any true originality, outside its application 
to a text, or a literary idea, and its harmonic development. And 
besides that, German music is daily losing its intimate spirit; 
there are still traces of this spirit in Wolf, thanks to his excep- 
tionally unhappy life; but there is very little of it in Mahler, in 
spite of all his efforts to concentrate his mind on himself; and 
there is hardly any at all in Strauss, although he is the most 
interesting of the three composers. German musicians have no 
longer any depth. I have said that I attribute this fact to the 
detestable influence of the theatre, to which nearly all these 
artists are attached as Kapellmeister, or directors of opera. To 
this day they owe the melodramatic character of their music, even 
though it is on the surface only—music written for show, and 
aiming chiefly at effect. More baneful even than the influence of 
the theatre is the influence of success. These musicians have 
nowadays too many facilities for having their music played. A 
work is played almost before it is finished, and the musician has 
no time to live with his work in solitude and silence. Besides 
this, the works of the chief German musicians are supported by 
tremendous booming of some kind or another: by their Musikfeste, 
by their critics, their press, and their ‘Musical Guides’ (Musik- 
‘iihrer), which are apologetic explanations of their works, 
scattered abroad in millions to set the fashion for the sheeplike 
public. And with all this a musician grows soon contented with 
himself, and comes to believe any favourable opinion about his 
work, What a difference from Beethoven, who, all his life, was 
hammering out the same subjects, and putting his melodies on 
the anvil twenty times before they reached their final form. 
That is where Mahler is so lacking. His subjects are a rather 
vulgarised edition of some of Beethoven’s ideas in their unfinished 
stage. But Mahler gets no further than the rough sketch. 
And, lastly, I want to speak of the greatest danger of all that 
menaces music in Germany ; there is too much music in Germany. 
This is not a paradox. There is no worse misfortune for art than 
a superabundance of it. The music is drowning the musicians. 
Festival succeeds festival: the day after the Strasburg festival 
there was to be a Bach festival at Eisenach; and then, at the end 
of the week, a Beethoven festival at Bonn. Such a plethora of 
concerts, theatres, choral societies, and chamber-music societies, 
absorbs the whole life of the musician. When has he time to be 
alone to listen to the music that sings within him? This senseless 
flood of music invades the sanctuaries of his soul, weakens its 
power, and destroys its sacred solitude and the treasures of its 
thought. You must not think that this excess of music existed in 
the old days in Germany. In the time of the great classic masters, 
Germany had hardly any institutions for the giving of regular 
concerts, and choral performances were hardly known. In the 
Vienna of Mozart and Beethoven there was only a single associa- 
tion that gave concerts, and no Chorvereine at all, and it was the 
same with other towns in Germany. Does the wonderful spread 
of musical culture in Germany during the last century correspond 
with its artistic creation? Ido not think so; and one feels the 
inequality between the two more every day. Do you remember 
Joethe’s ballad of Der Zauberlehrling (L’Apprenti Sorcier) which 
Dukas so cleverly made into music? There, in the absence of his 
master, an apprentice set working some magic spells, and so opened 
sluice-gates that no one could shut; and the house was flooded. 
This is what Germany has done. She has let loose a flood of 
music, and is about to be drowned in it,” 


There are many other passages in the book which call for 
comment or criticism, for M. Rolland is not without his 
prejudices and limitations. But we have preferred to confine 
our attention to those opinions and estimates which recent 
events have invested with a peculiar interest. For the rest, 
whether they agree with or dissent from him, all music- 
lovers will find much that is stimulating and suggestive in 
WM. Rolland’s essays. 





WHAT IS WRONG WITH GERMANY ?P# 


WE have dealt elsewhere with certain considerations which, if 
not specifically treated by Mr. Dawson, are implicit in his 
arguments. Here we want to point out to our readers how 
interesting and useful in detail is Mr. Dawson's contribution 
to the literature of the war. He evidently knows Germany 
well, and has kept a constant watch on recent developments. 
He gives us almost always, we are glad to say, full references, 
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and therefore when he quotes we know what he is quoting 
from. A very striking chapter of his book is “ Kaiserism and 
Byzantinism.” It bristles with quotations from the Emperor's 
letters and speeches, but all of them are apposite. “ Prussian 
Militarism” is another chapter which deserves the closest 
study. These chapters, and also “The Alienation between 
North and South,” we must, however, leave our readers to read 
for themselves. But we cannot refrain from making a couple 
of excerpts. Our first is from the chapter entitled “ Reforms 
from Within and from Without” :— 


“It is interesting to recall some striking words published a 
short time ago by the Socialist journal Vorwarts (April 29, 1911), 
which seemed to foresee that the defeat of Germany in war could 
not leave the existing systems of semi-absolutism as they are, 
‘If one day,’ it wrote, ‘the threatened world war occurs anda 
European coalition should be directed against the German Empire, 
how great is the danger that the Empire, whose inner cohesion 
has been undermined by an obsolete and arrogant coterie, may be 
broken into its original parts. Assume that war occurs (which we 
less than any others wish), and assume the possibility (though it 
is not desired by us) that an Anglo-French army broke into North 
Germany and proclaimed the kingdom of Hanover, to which we 
are still pretenders, with a constitution after the English pattern, 
what an effect would such a proceeding create in Germany, the 
land so misused by the East Elbe Junkers.’ ” 


Mr. Dawson, greatly daring, but, as we think, quite properly, 
has something to say upon the nature of the peace settlement, 
a matter which we hope to deal with at length on a future 
occasion. He insists very strongly that when the settlement 
is made we must bring in the German people, and not merely 
those who are now acting in their name :— 


“Under the German Constitution treaties were concluded by 
the Emperor personally. The Imperial Government may co- 
operate in an executive capacity, but it is the creature of the 
Emperor and the Federal Council. The Imperial Diet, on the 
other hand, is altogether inoperative and powerless in the matter, 
though it is the one body through which the national voice and 
will can be faithfully expressed, since it proceeds from manhood 
suffrage. Hence the advisability of bringing the German people 
through their central parliament into any conventional settlement 
which may follow the war. It should be consulted and made a 
party to such an agreement at least jointly with the representatives 
of the treaty-breaking Sovereigns, but if necessary over their 
heads. Such a step would give sanction for the first time in 
German history to the principle that the issues of war and peace 
are too grave to be left to the uncertain wisdom of single 
individuals, The innovation would shock the old school of 
diplomatists, but it will hardly be pretended that the recognized 
diplomatic methods are all so businesslike, and their success so 
certain, that better results could not be obtained by a different 
procedure.” 


That, of course, is sound sense. We must not forget, how- 
ever, that nations will often reject the soundest of sound 
sense if it comes in a foreign wrapper or if it seems imposed 
upon them by a conquering enemy. The last thing we want 
to do is to make the ordinary German regard liberty as 
something tainted, or a democratic system as the detested 
heritage of the conqueror. 





THE EVIDENCE IN THE CASE.* 

We have before now alluded in the Spectator to Mr. Beck's 
very remarkable presentation of the case of the Allies versus 
Germany and Austria, and we are delighted to remake 
acquaintance with his statements in book form. Mr. Beck, 
though he makes no concealment of the fact that he is 
deeply moved and that his sympathies are on the side of the 
Allies, is yet thoroughly impartial. His compassion for 
Belgium, and his belief that the British people could not have 
taken any other course than they did, do not in the least inter- 
fere with his ability to understand the German case, or, at any 
rate, to consider it and weigh it in the balance. The result 
of that weighing is that he can find no justice in the Germans’ 
contentions. None of the witnesses called on Germany’s side 
is able to inspire conviction. Here is some of the evidence 
which he brings forward to show what we may term the moral 
degradation of Germany :— 

“A few recent utterances from a representative physician, & 
prominent journalist, and a distinguished retired officer of the 
German Army may be quoted as showing how completely in- 
fatuated a certain class of German thinkers has become with the 
gospel of force for the purpose of attaining world power. Thus a 
Dr. Fuchs, in a book on the subject of preparedness for war, 
says :— 

‘Therefore the German claim of the day must be: The family 
to the front. The State has to follow at first in the school, them 
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of hatred. Organization of hatred. Education to the desire for hatred. 
Let us abolish unripe and false shame before brutality and fanaticism. 
We must not hesitate toannounce: To us is given faith, hope, 
and hatred, but hatred is the greatest among them.’ 

Maximilian Harden, one of the most influential German journalists, 
says: 

"Let us drop our miserable attempts to excuse Germany’s action. 

Not against our will and as a nation taken by surprise did we hurl 
ourselves into this gigantic venture. We willed it. We had to 
qwill it. We do not stand before the judgment seat of Europe. We 
acknowledge no such jurisdiction. Our might shall create a new law 
in Europe. It is Germany that strikes. When she has conquered 
pew domains for her genius then the priesthoods of all the gods 
will praise the God of War.’ 
Still more striking and morally repellent was the very recent 
statement by my oa eine von Disfurth, in an article contri- 
buted by him to the Hamburger Nachrichten, which so completely 
illustrates Bernhardiism in its last extreme of avowed brutality 
that it justifies quotation in extenso :— 

‘No object whatever is served by taking any notice of the 
accusations of barbarity levelled against Germany by our foreign 
eritics. Frankly, we are and must be barbarians, if by these we 
understand those who wage war relentlessly and to the uttermost 
degree... . We owe no explanations to any one. There is nothing 
for us to justify and nothing to explain away. Every act of what- 
ever nature committed by our troops for the purpose of discouraging, 
defeating, and destroying our enemies is a brave act and a good deed, 
and is fully justified. ... Germany stands as the supreme arbiter 
ef her own methods, which in the time of war must be dictated to 
the world... . They call us barbarians. What of it? We scorn 
them and their abuse. For my part I hope that in this war we have 
merited the title of barbarians. Let neutral peoples and our enemies 
cease their empty chatter, which may well be compared to the 
twitter of birds. Let them cease their talk of the Cathedral at 
Rheims and of all the churches and all the castles in France 
which have shared its fate. These things do not interest us. 
Our troops must achieve victory. What else matters ?’” 


Most impressive is the closely studied narrative of the 
events which immediately preceded the outbreak of the war. 
In analysing the State papers of the various Powers, Mr. 
Beck dwells very strongly upon the sinister fact that the 
German White Paper gives none of the communications 
which must have passed, and which we know, as a matter of fact, 
did pass, between the German and Austrian Governments :— 


“The Court of Public Opinion unfortunately is not favoured in 
the German White Paper with the text of its communication on 
this subject to Vienna, nor is it given any specifications as to the 
manner in which the German Chancellor ‘pressed the button.’ 
What the world knows without documentary proof is that Austria 
eontinued its military preparations and operations and that Russia 
then ordered mre! mobilization. The only assurance which 
Russia received from Austria as a result of the alleged ‘ pressing 
ef the button’ is set forth in the following dispatch from the 
Russian Ambassador at Vienna to Sazonof, dated July 31st :— 

‘In spite of the general mobilization I continue to exchange 
views with Count Berchtold and his collaborators. All insist on 
the absence of aggressive intentions on the part of Austria against 
Russia and of ambitions of conquest in regard to Servia, but all 
equally insist on the necessity for Austria of purswing to the very end 
the action begun and of giving to Servia a serious lesson which would 
constitute a certain guarantee for the future.’ 

This was in effect a flat refusal of all mediatory or otherwise 
pacific suggestions, for the right of Austria to crush Servia by 
giving it ‘a serious lesson’—what such a lesson is let Louvain, 
Liége, and Rheims witness !—was the crux of the whole question.” 


Very stern is Mr. Beck’s judgment upon the manner in which 
Germany precipitated war, lest a compromise might, even at 
the eleventh hour, have been arranged between Austria and 
Russia :— 


“It will thus be seen that although Germany was urged to the 
very last to await the result of the conferences, which had just 
commenced with some slight promise of success between 
Austria and Russia, it nevertheless elected to declare war 
against Russia and thus blast beyond possible recall any possi- 
bility of peace.” 

We have already quoted in thesecolumns Mr. Beck’s masterly 
summary of the conclusion reached by his book. Here we 
will give a striking passage in regard to what he terms the 
“Peace Parleys ” :— 

“Was ever the peaco of the world shattered upon so slight 
a pretext? A little time, a few days, even a few hours, might 
have sufliced to preserve the world from present horrors, but 
no time could be granted. A snap judgment was to be taken 
by these pettifogging diplomats. Tho peace of the world was 
to be torpedoed by submarine diplomacy. The Austrian Govern- 
ment could wait nearly three months to try the assassin, who 
admittedly slew the Austrian Archduke, but could not wait even a 
few hours before condemning Servia to political death. It could 
not grant Russia any time to consider a matter gravely affecting 
its interests, even if the peace of Europe and the happiness of 
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history a greater discourtesy to a friendly Power, for Austria was 
not at war with Russia.” 

If there are any people still left whose minds are oppressed 
by the thought: ‘Is our cause just? Is it not possible that the 
Germans bave grounds for saying that we made the war, that 
we forced a quarrel upon them, and seized upon what we 
thought a good excuse for attacking them when they least 
expected it?” we strongly advise them to read Mr. Beck’s 
admirable book, ~ 





FICTION. 


DELIA BLANCHFLOWER.* 

Mrs. Humpury Warp’s novels, apart from their serious aim 
and their high literary excellence, have been noteworthy foa 
the judicious opportunism of the author. We do not use the 
word in a derogatory sense, but rather as indicating the sure 
instinct with which Mrs. Ward has seized on the problems of 
the moment—social, political, or theological—and illustrated 
their various aspects in a dramaticform. That this instinct is 
not at the root of Delia Blanchflower is in a sense greatly to 
her credit. Novels based on the world catastrophe with which 
we are confronted are no doubt being written and published, 
but no author with any self-respect is likely to enter on 60 
premature an undertaking—Zola’s Débdcle, we may remark 
in passing, did not appear until twenty years after the 
Franco-Prussian War—and Mrs. Ward’s novels invariably 
show signs of careful and deliberate preparation. This 
characteristic is probably responsible for the somewhat 
inopportune appearance of her new novel. It is not that 
the theme is unimportant or the treatment unworthy, for 
probably Mrs. Ward had never felt more deeply or expressed 
herself with greater earnestness in any of her other works. It 
is that in the clash of continents the significance of suffragist 
militancy has, for the time being at any rate, been entirely 
eclipsed, and also that the militants have themselves desisted 
from the course of action which it is the purpose of this book 
to discourage and condemn. It may be, of course, that this 
change is purely one of policy, and that methods now in 
abeyance may be revived as occasion offers, and, in any case, 
Mrs. Ward is perfectly justified in addressing her warning to 
the younger generation. But while we are in the deep waters 
of the war it is impossible to expect the reading public tc 
lend the same attention to a novel with this particular pur- 
pose that it would have lent two orthree years back. 

Turning to the story itself, we find it concerned with the 
evolution and modification of suffragist views in a young 
woman of fortune. Delia Blanchflower is the only child of an 
ex-Colonial Governor and his Greek wife. Her mother had died 
in early middle-age, and Delia had been estranged from her 
father in his latter years by her adoption of suffragist views, 
with which she had been inoculated by her companion and 
teacher, Gertrude Marvell. On his death she finds that he has 
appointed his neighbour and friend, Mark Winnington, her 
guardian with full control of her fortune until she reaches the 
age of twenty-five, and with power to regulate its subsequent 
disposal if she persists in her adbesion to the “cause.” 
Winnington is a man of forty, athletic, popular, and public- 
spirited, fully occupied with local business and philanthropy, 
and he accepts the trust, not without grave misgivings, as a 
duty imposed on him by his lifelong friendship with Delia’s 
father. The sequel justifies his apprehensions and intro- 
duces undreamt-of complications. Fifteen years earlier 
the girl he was engaged to had died, and he had 
long imagined himself proof against the tender passion. 
Delia attracts him from the outset by her honesty, her 
generous ideals, and her beauty; and she on her side finds 
herself unable to resist the charm of his personality, while 
bitterly resenting his interference. She has fallen completely 
under the spell of her companion, a highly educated fanatic, 
and refuses to give her up. In regard to money matters, 
Delia does not, to speak frankly, play the game, and by her 
lavish subsidies to the war-chest of the * Daughters of Revolt” 
lands her guardian in considerable financial embarrassment. 
But Winnington’s patience is inexhaustible. He rescues her 
against her will from the violence of hostile audiences; makes 
good her overdrafts at his own expense; and in a variety of 


~® Delia Blanchflow or. By Mrs. Humpbry Ward, London ; Ward, Lock, and Co, 





the world depended on it. It would be difficult to find in recorded 
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ways gives such unmistakable proofs of goodwill that her 
defences are gradually broken down. Concurrently with this 
process Gertrude Marvell alienates her friend and admirer, 
first by a certain inbumanity in resenting Delia’s devotion to 
an invalid servant when it interfered with her active campaign- 
ing, and still more by ber association with the policy of incen- 
diarism. We need not pursue the plot further to its tragic 
dénotiment, except to say that it does not, involve anything 
like wholesale conversion. The arch-militant dies impenitent, 
and we are not asked to believe that Delia did more than 
renounce her faith in violence as a means of furthering the 
enfranchisement of women. 

We can imagine partisans complaining that the situations 
have been contrived so as to place the representatives of the 
one side or the other in a favourable or unfavourable light. 
But no one can say that Mrs. Ward has not striven her 
utmost to render justice to the motives of those whose aims 
she regards with disfavour, and whose methods she cordially 
abhors. More than that, we doubt whether there is a single 
sentiment or act attributed to the extremists in these pages 
documentary evidence in confirmation of which could not be 
found in the literature of the suffragist movement. We may 
also note that she is careful to discriminate carefully between 
the three classes into which supporters of woman suffrage may 
be divided—the constitutionalists, who have remained loyal to 
constitutional methods; the trimmers, who, while professing 
constitutional views, have failed to protest against militancy ; 
and the extremists, who hold that the end justifies any und 
every means. Mrs. Ward does not for a moment deny that 
women have grievances, but she is sceptical as to the efficacy 
of the vote as a means for their removal, and she eloquently 
condemns the wickedness of promoting a cause by inflicting 
on innocent people far greater sufferings than those which 
are endured by the women who suffer most under the existing 
régime. 





Cairo. By Percy White. (Constable and Co. 6s.)—The 
opening chapters of Mr. White’s latest book are full of 
promise. Through the streets of Cairo there moves as 
spectator and showman Daniel Addington, a normal, healthy 
English Radical, with a taste for investigation. He passes 
by a number of contrasting, unusual types; he meets Sayed, 
a leader of the turbulent Young Egyptian Party, who was 
educated at Oxford and claims racial equality with the white 
man; he meets Whalley, the fraudulent bank manager; he 
jostles against vulgar little Levantines, and adventurous 
widows, and second-rate Englishmen, and all the world and 
underworld of the mingled city. Unfortunately the writer, 
who thus seemed likely to control his characters, after the 
manner of Zola, in crowds and communities, decided about 
half-way to be content with melodrama of a popular, not 
uncommon type, and became involved in a complicated, and 
eomewhat confused, story of murder and intrigue and the 
unfounded scandals concerning Ann Donne. Mr. White 
cannot help being clever; he possesses the enviable power of 
seeing below the surface, and of creating brilliant atmo- 
spheric effects: if he would rid himself of the sense of plot 
and of adventure, he might do some admirable work on 
broad and individual lines. 

READABLE NovBLs.—A Mixed Pack. By Dorothea Conyers. 
(Methuen and Co. 6s.)—Mrs. Conyers’s short stories, mostly 
concerned with hunting and Ireland, are written con- 
vincingly and with a certain brilliance.——Pelle the Conqueror : 
Apprenticeship. By Martin Andersen Nexé. Translated by 
Bernard Miall. (Sidgwick and Jackson. 6s.)—The second 
volume of a Danish book, on the lines of Jean Christophe. 
It is interesting, but would probably be more attractive in the 
wiginal than in a translation. Mrs. Latham’s Extravagance. 
By Thomas Cobb. (Chapmanand Hall. 6s.)—This light and 
clever comedy touches on the more serious sins, but is free from 
any unpleasantness. 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review, ] 





A curious relic of mediaeval science is presented to modern 
readers in An Irish Corpus Astronomiae (David Nutt, 10s. 6d.). 
This volume reproduces an Irish manuscript discovered last 








year in the library of the Belfast Natural History and Philo. 
sophical Society by the Rev. F. W. O'Connell, who now edit 
it, with notes and a translation prepared in collaboration with 
Professor R. M. Henry. The work was written by Father 
Manus O'Donnell, an Irish student at Salamanca in 1694, and 
is “a fresh example of the pathetic devotion to learning which, 
amid obstacles that might almost have seemed insurmountable, 
marked the Irish nation.” 


The reckless slaughter of birds and beasts which has long 
been permitted in the United States is now recognized as an 
economic folly, and commendable efforts are being made to 
preserve the wild life of that great country. Painful 
experience bas taught the farmer that it is a dangerous thing 
to upset the balance of animate nature, and that the exter. 
mination of birds is followed by a plague of insect pests. A 
very interesting book on Wild Life Conservation in Theory 
and Practice (Humphrey Milford, for the Yale University 
Press, 6s. 6d. net) embodies a course of lectures on this 
important subject delivered before the Forest School of Yale 
University by Dr. William T. Hornaday, with an additional 
chapter on “Private Game Preserves” by Frederic (. 
Walcott. 


The Lower Amazon, by Algot Lunge (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
10s. 6d. net), is a record of three recent journeys made by the 
author in the State of Parfé. These included a canoe trip up 
the Tocantins River, another to the headwaters of the Rio 
Moju, and an exploring journey through the interior of the 
island of Marajé, in the estuary of the Amazon. Mr. Lange 
gives a very interesting description of the life of the rubber- 
collectors who tap the trees of the virgin forest, and 
also of the various Indian tribes of the Tupi stock, whom he 
had the opportunity of studying at close quarters in the 
course of his adventurous wanderings. His full notes on the 
timber and other commercial products of this little-known 
region should be useful to American capitalists. 


Principal W. Peterson, of the famous McGill University in 
Montreal, publishes a memorial of his twenty years of suc- 
cessful work in Canada under the title of Canadian Essays 
and Addresses (Longmans and Co., 10s. 6d. net). The volume 
consists of two partse—the first dealing with Imperial 
questions, and the second with educational problems. It is 
the former which will be read with the greater interest over here. 
Principal Peterson has sometimes been labelled in his 
adopted country as an “ultra-Imperialist”; but the spon- 
taneous action taken by Canada on the outbreak of the 
present war shows that his views were in line with the real 
feeling of the people, who have thoroughly learnt the lesson, 
inculeated in such an address as that on “The True 
Imperialism,” that “the Empire cannot be run on the prin- 
ciple of limited liability,” and that the right of Canada to 
preserve her own collateral freedom may have to be contested 
on the soil of Flanders and finally made good in Berlin. 


We are apt, in a hasty review of American history, to think 
that slavery was the sole cause which led to the great Civil 
War of the “sixties.” It was the chief cause, no doubt, but 
it was not the only one. Other economic and constitutional 
grievances promoted the cleavage between North and South 
which finally led to war. The whole Political History of 
Secession (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 15s. net) is admirably and con- 
cisely set forth by Mr. Daniel Wait Howe, who himself fought 
on the Union side. He begins with the early concessions to 
slavery and the commencement of a new political era with the 
Missouri compromise, and carries his story down to the fateful 
shots fired on the flag at Sumter, and Douglas’s statement that 
“there can be no neutrals in this war; only patriots or 
traitors.” 





Mr. James Murray Mackinlay, who is well known as a 
painstaking and trustworthy student of Scottish antiquities, 
completes his work on Ancient Church Dedications in Scotland 
by the issue of a second volume (David Douglas, 12s. 6d. net), 
dealing with dedications to non-Scriptural saints, native and 
foreign. The book is a copious collection of architectural 
detail and historical or legendary tradition, which leaves 
nothing to be desired in point of comprehensiveness or 
accuracy. 
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A delightful, healthy, and instructive hobby is described ™ 
Dr. J. P. Williams-Freeman in his Introduction to Field 
Arehacology as Illustrated by Hampshire (Macmillan and Co., 
}5s. net). Dr. Williams-Freeman has spent his leisure for the 
last eight years in examining the earthworks of Hampshire, 
defensive, sepulchral, domestic, and miscellaneous. In this 
interesting and clearly written volume he gives the fruit of 
his researches in the form of an itinerary, prefaced by a 
general description of the Hampshire earthworks, and followed 
by appendices which describe his methods, and include 
summary lists of the chief objects of interest. It would be 
eurious to know what the archaeologist of a thousand years 
hence will make of the numerous new earthworks which have 
been superimposed on the soil in the last few months. 





The eighth edition of Dr. A. V. Dicey’s well-known 
Jntroduction to the Study of the Law of the Constitution 
(Macmillan and Co., 10s. 6d. net) contains a new introduction, 
covering more than a hundred pages, in which the learned 
author traces and comments upon the constitutional changes, 
either in law, in idea, or in working, which have occurred 
during the thirty years since his book was first published. 





The greater part of Artifictal Waterways of the World, by 
A. Barton Hepburn (Macmillan and Co., 5s. 6d. net), deals 
with the canal system of the State of New York, and points 
out the advantages to be obtained by rescuing this system 
from the neglect which the competition of railways produced 
—as in England—during the second half of the nineteenth 
eentury. There is a brief account of the Panama Canal and 
other great American waterways, 





Progressive Portugal, by Ethel C. Hargrove (T. Werner 
Laurie, 6s. net), is a desultory account of what the author 
saw on a recent trip through Portugal and what she has 
read about that country. Miss Hargrove is rather out of her 
depth when she tells us that “the Phynologus was a very 
favourite book in mediaeval times”; of course she means 
“Physiologus.” But this may be the fault of the printer. 





The Story of Yone Noguchi Told by Himself (Chatto and 
Windus, 6s. net) is a delightful though informal autobio- 
graphy, dealing chiefly with this well-known Japanese poet's 
experiences in America and England, and with the influence 
of our literature on his mind. There are some charming 
illustrations by Mr. Yoshio Markino. 





Those who have attempted to solve the problems afforded by 
Dickens’s unfinished story will find several new and ingenious 
suggestions in The Mystery in the Drood Family, by Montagu 
Saunders (Cambridge University Press, 3s. net). Mr. Saunders 
identifies the puzzling Datchery with “‘a member of the firm 
of solicitors to whom Grewgious deputed his legal work.” 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 





—_—=e 
After Many Days: a Romance, by Canadienne, cr 870...........000+++- (K. Paul) 6/0 
Anderson (D. A.), The School ‘System of Norw: ny, cr Svo......... (Harrap) net 5/0 
Angus (8,), The Environment of Early Christianity. (Duckworth) net 2/6 
Antony (C. M.), Paradyse Terrestre, cr 8vo Ng em net 36 
Barnard (C, I. ), Paris War Days, 8V0 .........-::.c0sseeeeeeees W. Laurie) net 10/6 
Bartholomew (J. G.), An Atlas of Economic Geograp hy... wr Milford) net 5/0 
Bowen (M.), The Carnival Of Florence, Cr BVO .....0....2.sseeesseeee: (Methuen) 6/0 
Brebner (P. J.), The Turbulent Duchess, er 8vo . meer} & Stoughton) 6/0 
Brett (J.), Wondrous Love, cr 8vo 3/6 


vecverceecoccecocsoscosececssooeres (Longmans) net 
Dale (W.), Short Studies on Bible Subjects, er 8vo.. -(E, Stock) net 2/6 
Danby (F.), Nelson’s Legacy: Lady Hamilton, 8r0 20 , eee net 
Davison (c. ), Subjects for Mathematical Essays, cr 8vo Macinillan) 
Dawtarn (C.), Makers of New France, 8W0...........0c0000000 (Mills & Boon) net 
Dreiser (T.), The Titan, er 8vo (Lane) 
Driscoll (J.), Text book of Boxing, 8vo............ - Health & Strength *’) net 
Everitt (N.), Round the World in Strange Company, 8vo (T. W. Laurie) net 12/6 
Fréhuer (E.), Text-book of General Therapeutics or Veterinarians, &vo 













(Lippincott) net 12/6 
Gospel of Nicodemus (The), and Kindred Documents, er 8vo 

(Heath & ye net 3/6 
Henslowe (J. R.), Anne Hyde, Duchess of York, 8vo...... (T. W. Laurie) net 10/6 
Hocking (S. K.), The Great Hazard, cr 8V0........::cccceeeeeensereeeeeseenees (Unwin) 6/0 
Hope (ii.), Edttle Mire. L608, CF BVO _.ccccccccsscccsocecccccesescscesescesesees (Methuen) 60 
Ladd (G, T.), What Ought I to Do ? cr Svo. (Longmans) net 6/0 
Lee (E.), Pamela, SIREIIIED snliehdnntiusintinintianininine (Digby & Long) 6/0 
Lloyd (C, M,), Trade | Unionism, PUI sccrtsininieciteemncinnacinntencdl oy net 2/6 

Lowell (A. L.), The Governments of F rance, Italy, and Germany, 8vo 
(H, Milford) net 5/6 
2/6 


Macleod (F. A.), The Riches of the House of God, cr 8vo (Longmans) net 
MacMunn (G, F.), A Freelance in Kashmir, cr 8vo.... . {Smith & Elder) 
Malone (W.), Hernando de Soto, 8V0......06..00+0+: 
Marsh (R.), His Love or His Life, cr 8vo 
Nietzeche (Frau F.), The Lonely Nietzsche, roy BVO esse 
Osborne (T. M.), Within Prison Walls, er v0 
Parsons (E. Cc.) 










(Heinemann) net 
poaveng amieten) 
» Fear and Conv entionality, | TER (Putnam) net 
— (L. ¢. -}, Archbishop SE | Some French Tragedies, 1813-1871, 

vo 





6/0 


. (Allen & Unwin) net 8/6 
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Skrine (M, J. H.), Bi! lie’s Mother, cr vo .... ‘ 
Story of a Woman's Heart (The) (Anon.), cr ‘8vo" 7 “i vdder & Stoughton) 
Stratz (R.), His English Wife, er BVO ..............ccceces .{E, Arnold) 
Thompson (R. C.), A Pilgrim's Serip, 8vo ...... (Lane) net 
Tindall (G, A.), P lain and Practical Lessons for C onfir rmation Candidates 
and Others, cr 8vo.. (E. Stock) net 2/6 
Tomlinson (W. W.), The ‘North-Eastern Railway: ‘its Rise avd Develop- 





(BE. Arnold) 6 
6) 


6 
12/6 


ment, 4to ... uesieeade (Longmans) net 21/0 
Townsend (J. 8. j, Elcetricity in ‘Gases, 8 8vo "(Clare ndon Press) net 14/0 
Vance (L. J.), The Lone Wolf, er 8vo ...... neue seecctammnes (Nash) 60 
Vibert (J. G.), The Science of Painting, cr 8vo ......... AP, Young) 4/6 
Webling (P.), E dgar Chirrup, er 8vo seseceseeeees(Aifethuen) 6/0 
Webster (H.), A History of the Ancient World, cr 8V0 ........ (Harrap) net 6/0 
Whitham (J. ‘M. ), Starveacre, cr 8vo.. , (Methuen) 6/0 
—_=— >: ———— eee 


LIBERTY-SILK 
FOR 


DRESSES AND UNDERWEAR 
WOVEN ON BRITISH LOOMS 


PATTERNS POST FRER. 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD,, REGENT STREET, 


SUTTON’S SEEDS. 
USED THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
Mustrated Price Lists of the best Flower and Vegetable Seeds post free from 
SUTTON & SONS, READING. 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 


FOR THE HAIR, 


LONDON, 





Preserves the Hair. 

Beautities the Hair. 

Prevents Scurf and Baldness. 

Sizes, 3/6, Ti-, 10/6. Sold by Stores, Chemists, 
ROWLAND'S, 67 Harron Ganrpex, Lonpoy, 


ROWLAN D’S MACASSAR OIL. 


and 


“BY SPECIAL ‘DENT’S WATCHES rg OLOCKS 
Th G d Prize d old 
APPOINTMENT British Exhibition ‘The culy Grand Prise ak 


to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 
nometers. The only Grand Prise awarded for 
Astronomical Regulators, Chronographs, and 


Ships’ Compasses. 

NEW CATALOGUE free on application. 
E. DENT and CQ. Ltd.,, 
Makers of the great We-~t minster Clock, Big Ben. 
61 Strand, or 4 Royai Exchange, E.C. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


TO THE KING. 





TRADE MARK. 


Limited, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......£85,000,000. 
Loa £100,000,000. 


CLAIMS PAID 


= r= 


FOR SALE, &c. 





TRAND HOUSE SCHOOL, LONDONDERRY.—The 
PRINCIPAL of the above is about to RETIRE, and is prepared to 
DISPOSE of the GOODWILL, FURNITURE, and FIXTURES, the SCHOOL 
has been suecessfully car..;d on since 1860, and the present Buildings have 
been erected within the past fifteen years on the most modern lines. They 
contain ample accommod:,tion for Day Pupils and Boarders, as well as 
Laboratory and Gymnasiim. The Heating is Musgrave’s Low Pressure 
System, Ventilation Donald's System, and the School Staircase and Pas: 
are Fireproof.—Further ng ticulars may be had from JOSEPH ALEXAND 
LL.D., Solicitor, 9, Castle Street, Londonderry; or T. 8. MAGEE and SON, 
Agents, 7,C ‘astle Street, Londonderry. 
“SUITABLE FOR ae BOARDING “SCHOOL MOVING FROM 
AST INLAND. 


py aererea— ., summit ot Heath and near to Tube 


Sta 
DETACHED HOUSE. TO BE LET. 
18 Bed and Dressing Rooms, 2 Bath Rooms, 4 Large Reception 
Rooms (one over # feet lon , Excellent Offices, Nice Garden.—Rent 
and Full owe apply Messrs. POTTER, 47 Heath Street, 
Samgetnas, N.W 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
ECRETARY FOR PUBLISHING DEPARTMENT OF 


kK) 8.P.C.K.—The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge requires an 
EDITORIAL SECRETARY (not necessarily a clergyman) of theological 
attainments and literary experience and acquainted with modern languages, 
Salary £500 perannum. Age of Candidates under 45 years. The Secretary 
will not be at liberty to hold any other appointment without the permission of 
the Standing Committce.—Forms of application, with particulars of the 
duties attached to the office, can be obtained from and must be RETURNED 
BEFORE MARCH Isr to the SECRETARY, 8.P.C.K., Northumberland 
Avenue, London, W.C. 


ENTLEMAN, FARMING THREE HUNDRED 
ACRES, SOUTHERN COUNTY, WOULD UNDERTAKE 
MANAGEMENT OF LANDED PROPERTY, 
Farms, Woods, Garde n, Stock, Accounts, 


H ighost references. 


“ESTATE,” Box No, 717, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand 








London, W.C. 
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OUNTY BOROUGH OF WEST HAM. 


MUNICIPAL CENTRAL SECONDARY SCHOOL (CO-EDUCATIONAL), 
STRATFORD, E. 


Applications are invited from Trained Teachers, Graduates (or equivalent) 
with successful Secondary School experience, for the position of ASSISTANT 
FORM MISTRESS. Chief subjects: Fluent French (candidates should have 
spent one year or more in France), English, and some History. Subsidiary 
subjects should be stated. A knowledge of German will be considered a 
recommendation. Capable disciplinarian, Initial salary, £120 to £140 per 
annum, according to experience, rising by annual increments of £10 to a 
maximum of £200 per annum. 

Forms of application can be obtained from the undersigned, to whom they 
must be returned with copies of three recent testimonials as soon as possible, 
and not later than 19th February, 1915, 

Education Department, H. W. GREAVES, 

The Grove, Stratford, E, Town Clerk. 
2lst January, 1915. 


em eB 2 O F LONDON. 


The London County Council invites applications for the position, vacant 
in May, 1915, of FULL-TIME MISTRESS for PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
including Drill, Games, &c., at the County Secondary School, South Hackney, 
Salary £130 a year fixed. ; 

Applications must be on forms to be obtained, with particulars of the appoint- 
ment, by sending a stamped, addressed foolscap envelope to the EDUCATION 
OFFICER, London County Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, 
a" to whom they must be returned by lla.m, on Wednesday, 10th February, 

Every communication must be marked “ H. 4.” on the envelope. ; 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 
for appointment. No candidate who is a relative of a member of the Advisory 
Sub-Committee of the School is eligible for appointment. 

Education Offices, .AURENCE GOMME, 

Victoria Embankment, W.C, Clerk of the London County Council. 


{jpvss4s COUNTY COUNCIL. 
HIGHER EDUCATION. 
HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, DARLINGTON. 


Head-Mistress: Miss ELEANOR TROTTER, M.A, (Lond.). 

ART MISTRESS required to organize and develop the Art and Craft 
work throughout the School. Candidates should state in their application 
their general aims in developing the Art Work of a School, and their particular 
knowledge of the History of Art and Architecture. 

a applications must be received by first post on Monday, 8th March, 


according to County Scale, iculars of which, together with applica- 
tion form, will be furnished on receipt of stamped, addressed envelope. 
Canvassing, directly or indirectly, will disqualify. 
Shire Hall, Durham. J. A. L. ROBSON, 
25th January, 1915. County Secretary for Higher Education, 


KING'S COLLEGE HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
AS rat tote as are invited for the POST of SECRE. 
o 

















TARY to the Medical School. The conditions of the appointment may 
btained from the undersigned, to whom sepmeeteee, accompanied by 
copies of not more than three testimonials, must be sent on or before Monday, 
February 8th. H, 8S. TUNNARD, Secretary. 
King’s College Hospital, Denmark Hill, 8, E. 


T. HILD’S DIOCESAN TRAINING COLLEGE, 

DURHAM.—WANTED, after Easter, an ART MISTRESS to teach 

Drawing, Needlework, Handwork, and Clay-modelling. Salary £70, resident.— 
Applicat ons to be sent to The PRINCIPAL, 


LECTURES, &c. 


HE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE. 
WITHINGTON, MANCHESTER, 

















Qesses EDUCATION CORPORATION 


84 DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, 
—- (Telephone: Victoria 3319) 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET, 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. Grarncer Grar, 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year, 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 


Head-Mistress, Miss M. V. Hit., M.A, 
ard and Tuition, £60 a year. 
A limited number of Resident Students for Domestic Science is taken, 
Separate premises. Fees £60. 
The Council will consider favourably applications for admission for short 
periods of girls unable to return to Continental schools. 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD, 


Head-Mistress, Mies C. I. Dopp, M.A, 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. 5. H. McCaum 
(Late of Ladies’ College, Cheltenham). 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineas a year. Special advantages for girls 
preparing for the University. 


LA NSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS 

HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Educatiog 
on modern lines, Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painti 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if requi 
Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Princi 

A. ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER, The Staff consists of 

Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in query branch of Physical 











‘Training, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, 
Stockholm, Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
Education. 

References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. and Rev. E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 


LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM, se 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physio 
logy and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


REENWAY SCHOOL, TIVERTON, N. DEVON. 


For Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistresses { — MOLYNEUX, MA 


Good modern education; country life. New buildings; unds of 12 acres, 
Healthy situation; high position; SAFE DISTANCE INLAND. 


J ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 











—Good Substitute for Continental School ; special facilities for learning 
French, as well as full range of all other subjects; boarding fees moderate; 
good and liberal diet; healthy locality; gam &c., in own grounds; sea 
bathing. —For Prospectus apply to Miss ROBERTS, Principal. 





“GUILDFORD (SURREY). 
Oo R M E A D. 


A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Standing in Grounds of Six and a Half Acres, 





Thorough Education on Modern Lines, 
Special Training in Physical Exercises and Games, 
Fully Qualified Resident and Visiting Staff. 


Principal—Miss BURNSIDE CLAYTON. 





Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. Babies in resid 
ERY LARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES, 





CO 23) 2)% HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognized by the Board of Education, by the Uxford Delegacy, and by the 
Cambridge University Syndicate for Secondary Training. 

Principal: Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A, 

Students are prepared for the Oxford Teachers’ Diploma; the Cambridge 
Teachers’ Certificate; the London Teachers’ Diploma; the Oxford Geography 
Diploma; and the bnerwell Hall Teachers’ Certificate for Junior Form 
Mistresses. Fees for the three Terms from 66 guineas. Scholarships of from 
£40 to £18 18s. are awarded to Students with a degree on entry. Loan fund, 
Students may borrow sums not exceeding £25, to be repaid within three years, 
Prospectus from The Principal. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for 
indergarten Teachers. Chairman, Rt. Hon. SirWilliam Mather; Treasurer, Mr. 
C, G, Montefiore; Sec,, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 
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PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., receives 

pupils over 15 years of age, to prepare for Universities, Army, Navy 

(special entry), &c. Large modern house, within 200 yards of Sea, Each pupil 
has separate bedroom.—Apply, Stirling House, Manor Road, Sownenenth. 


=a — 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


S* ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 
(For the Daughters of Clergy and Laity.) 


Head-Mistress: Miss MARGARET FLOOD, Classical Tripos, Camb., 
u 





Thorough Education on Modern lines. Preparation for Public Examina- 
tions and Universities. Large Staff of resident Mistresses. Extensive 
Grounds, Chapel, Sanatorium, Gymnasium, Swimming-bath, &c. Valuable 
Bursaries and Senior Scholarships for daughters of Clergy ; Scholarships to 
the Universities. 

For Prospectus and terms apply. HEAD-MISTRESS, St. Elphin’s, Darley 
Dale ; or the Secretary, Rev. CANON WILLIS, The Rectory, Warrington. 


gt FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistrees—Miss L, SILCOX. 
Spring Term began Friday, January 22nd, 1915, and ends Tuesday, April 6th, 











Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girtos 
ege).—First-rate Modern Education, Premises specially built for a School, 
Cricket, Swimming, 


() Yrinsiyaie Mig CRUDLEA EASTBOURNE— 
Co 


Large Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, 
&c. Spring Term began Thursday, January 14th, 1915. 
)\DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress — Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities; Leaving Scholarship, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPART NT, 
BOARDING HOUSES. 
Prospectuses, &c,, from Mr. H. KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, 
Birmingham, 
HURCH HOUSE SCHOOL, WEST WORTHING— 
BESIDENT SCHOOL FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN, 











Every facility for finishing pupils and preparation for the Universities if 
desired. Entire charge of —# « rom abroad.—Apply PRINCIPALS. 
VHE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 
years. Thorough general education, with great attention to health. 
Elder girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. 
Domestic Science branch for girls over 18, Tennis courts and field for Hockey 
and Cricket. Prep. for Exams. Principals, the Misses DODD, 


| I IGHFIELD, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls, 
Scholarship, available for three years, on applicati Pri 
EASTER HOLIDAYS, March 3lst to April 28th. 


ENTRE MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES.— 
Boarding School for Girls. Beautifully situated in its own grounds of 
12 acres, Entire charge taken of children from abroad. Tennis, Lacrosse, 

Hockey, and Swimming, Principals: The Misses SALES. 
‘NHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss L. M. CAMERON, Final Honours School of Modera 
History, Oxford (formerly History Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). 

Bracing air from Downs and Sea, 
Special care given to individual development. 


T. HILDA’S SCHOOL, LIBERTON, MIDLOTHIAN. 
Beautifully situated in its own grounds in the country, away from the 
resent dangers of the South and East Coasts. Thorough modern educatioa. 
Ider Girls can specialize in Languages, Music, Art. All games, riding, 
Very healthy life. RESIDENT PUPILS ONLY. 
Prospectus and further particulars from the PRINCIPAL, 
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INGHOLT SCHOOL, 
Prospectus on _— to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
:7 Grayshott. 


UTDOOR LIFE. ore CHAM FLOWER FARM, 
O NEWBURY.—Gardening for Women, Glasshouses, Vegetables, Fruit, 
Flowers, Extensive Rock gardening. Fuil theoretical instruction. Botany by 
B.Se. In 1914 B.H.S, Exam. two Thatcham students bracketed Gold Medallists. 
Beekeeping, Marketing, Fruit- “preserving. —For prospectusapply PRINCIP AL Ss 


INDERGARTEN ~ PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
Backward Children of the Upper Classes, Children of four years and 
spwards received. Speech and Voice Culture specially treated. Bracing Sea 
Air. Highest Medical References.—For Prospectus, apply to the Principal, 
Mrs. PRIESTLY, The Mount, Whitby, Yorkshire. 


“BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


j ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 
OPENED 1900. 
A Public School on Modern Lines, with Preparatory Department, 
Moderate Fees. 
Head-Master: H. LANG JONES, M.A, Oxon, 


Full Prospectus on application. 
OVER COLLEGE.—Open Scholarships £60 to £10, and 
Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy and Officers.—For further 


iwformation, apply to the Head-Master, the Kev. F,. pe W. LUSHINGTON, 
M.A., or to the BURSAR. 


OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER. — For 
information relating to the entry of Cadets parents should write for 

this book, which contains im a concise torm the new Regulations, with full 
Mlustrated description of life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborne and Dart- 
mouth.—(Publication Dept.), GIEVE, MATTHEWS & SEAGROVE, Ltd., 


#5 South Molton Street, London, W. __ Pee Ra Seay 
,YRBL ST BD sSOHAHOOL 


An Examination for TEN SC *HOLARSHIPS (£70 to £20 per annum) and 
4 HOUSE EXHIBITIONS begins on March 9th. 
___ Partie ulars from Rev, F, STEPHENSON, Felsted, Essex, 


} ING WILLIAM’S COI 














COLLEGE, ISLE OF MAN— 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, MARCH I7th and 
eth, 1915.—There will be offered (1) not more than 10 Scholarships varying 
between £20 and £50 a year; (2) two of £50 a year for sons of Officers killed 
er disabled in the war: (3) two of £10 a year for Natural Science.—Full 
perticulars from the SECRETARY, 
OO L. 


TP & Wawel. F was S CO H. 
Head-Master: A. K, WATSON, M.A., Oxon. 
Inclusive Fees (Board and Tuition) from £61 1s. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION IN MARCH, 
Apply, HEAD-MASTER, School House, Ipswich. _ 


ERKHAMSTED 8C HOOL, HERTS. Head- Master, 

Cc. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universi ties, Army and Navy, 
Seientific and Medica) Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for 
Navy. The School is organized in three Departments: Preparatory for boys 
under the age of 104, Junior for boys 104 to 13, and Senior 13-19. Each Depart- 
ment — separate houses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 


EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL. 
4 near READING. 
The new Laboratories (Chemical, Physical and Biological, with working 
Muscum attached) are now in use. Ceutral Ha!! in course of erection, 
Entrance Scholarship Examination in February, 1915, 
For full particulars apply to The HEAD-MASTER, 


BINGDON SCHOOL, KERKS.—Publie School educa- 
tion, Highly qualifiedstaff. Four leaving scholarships of £75 to Oxford. 
— — including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boat- 
dc. Football, Cricket, ie Swimming, Rowing, O.T C. Fees, £55. 

Ss ‘Scholarships July.—Apply, W. M. GRUNDY, M. A., Head- Master. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


GRAMMAR 

Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships. Extensive 

raring Fields—Swimming Bath. Next Term will begin Thursday, 22nd April, 
Head- Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A., Cantab. 


I OSSALL SCHOOL.—Some Twelve Open _ Scholarships, 
x 




















Senior and Junior, value from £75 downwards, will be awarded by 
amination, beginning March 2nd, 1915. Boys examined at Rossall and 
London.—Apply, The BURSAR, Rossall, Fleetwood. 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCEST ERSHIRE, 
Chairman of Trustees: Viscount Cobham, 
Head-Master, R. G. Routh, M.A, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually in JUNE, 
For Prospectus apply HEAD-MAS'ER, ‘he School House, Bromegrove. 


WJ ASTBOURNE COLLEG BE. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F. S, 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Masterat Rughy School. Special Army and 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, Cadet 
New buildings, racquets and fives-courts, swimming-bath, &c. Exhibi- 

tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Scholarships in March. 


‘ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 


Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet 
sbove sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 


CADETS, 
Head-Master, H. Vv. PLUM, M.A. 


@CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS—Colthurst House, 
Warford, Alderley Edge ; under the Management of the Committee of 
the David Lewis Colony. Home life, medical care, and suitable education for 

















boys su t to Epileps Terms 30s. weekly.—Further particulars may be 
obtained from m Dr. r. AL ‘McDOUGAL L, the Colony, Alt Alder! ley Edge. 
“AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
OURNALISTIO and ‘SECRETARIAL TRAINING 


FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Six Months’ Coarse from 
date Excellent introductions given.—Telepbone or write, THE 
a ‘RIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 











yi MSs. TYPED, 94. ¢ per 1,000 words. Special 
a discount for large orders and regular work. Urgent work executed ana 
delivered same day as received.— Apply. MANAGER, ‘he Crown Typewriting 
- d Duplicating Bureau, Suffolk House, Laurence Pountaey Hill, Cannon 
tueet, 








HINDHEAD. 











VPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
General MS. 10d. 1,000 words. Carbon Copies4d, 1,000 words, 
Dramatic Work. Duplicating. 
Accuracy and prom 4 return guaranteed, Hizhest testimonial >. 
N@RA DICKINSON, 257 Wanstead Park Ro ad, Ilford, Essex. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES, 


I CBOOLS “A ND TUTORS 
ts FOR GIRLS AND BOYS. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE, and up-to-date 
knowledge of the BEST SCHOOLS and 1U108S in this country, will be 
pleased to aid parents in their selection by sending (free of charge) pro- 
spectuses ond full particulars of RELIABLE and highly recommended 
establishments. 

PARENTS whoee children cannot return to the Continent will_be supplied 
with particulars of establishine nts where special tuition is given in MODERN 
LANGUAGES, including those of Continental Schools established temporarily 
in England. 

REDUCTIONS IN FEES are offered in many cases to mect present con- 
ditions. The age of Pupil, district preferred, and pou idea of fees should be 
given. "Phone, write, or "call. J. & J. PATO Educational Agents, 4” 
Cannon Street, London, E.C, Telephone: 5053 Ce ntral, 


[XUann SCHOOLS awnp 
Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS. GABLBITAS, : and CO., 
36 Sackville Street, Piccac lilly, W - Tel.: Re gent 4026, 
Scholastic Ageuts, Established 1873. 
Full statement of requirements sh — be given. 
Many Principals are at present willing to reduce fees. 


SSISTANT MISTRESSES and GOVERNESSES. 
Messrs. GALBITAS, THRING, and CO, 
$6 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, W., 
invite applications from qualifed ladies who sre looking for posts as 
MISTRESSES or MATRONS in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private 
Families. 
Prospectuses will be forwarded gratis on application. 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 





~ TUTORS. 





Seen Parents can obtain (free of ch charge) reliable 
information respecting Schools, Tutors and Educational 
& Homes for boys and girls by sending full partieularr of 
their requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
y of fees, &c.) t 
oes Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 


apm | statls of the most important schools and thus able 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere, 
Offices—158-162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone— 1196 City, 


MN\HE LESSER PUBLIC SCH OOLS—There 

are a good many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which give 
a thoroughly efficient education at a quite reasonable cost. Prospectuses and 
full particulars will be cent free of charge on application to J. and J. PATON, 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. Please mention age of boy, the locality 
preferred, and intended profession if decided upov. 


TO INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences ot 
DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIEN1: —Town, Country 
Seaside—sent free of charge ‘The Register states terms, &c., and is illus 
trated.—MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C 
Telegraphic Address: “Triform, London,” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


HOTELS, HYDROS, Gc. 
ROADLANDS NATURE CURE, MEDSTEAD. 


HANTS,.—Air, Sun, Water, Vapour, Pine, and Seaweed Baths. Clay 
Packs, Massage, Breathing, Remedial Exercises, Rational Physical Culture, 
Sleeping in Air Chalets (HEATED IN WINTER WITHOUT CHaRGE), Scientific Non- 
Flesh Diet, Educative Health Methods. Department for Delicate Children, 
Medic al reforences.— Apply fo for I ustrated Prospectus with Testimoni als, 

J NGLISH LADY, with c country house in the most beautiful 

4 and most central part of Brittany, wishes to receive other ladies as 
PAYING GUES18. Journey easy. Delightful climate, warm and extremely 
healthy. Many and attractive expeditions. An hour's drive from the sea, 
River pear, where fishing can be obtained later. Terms by arrangement.— 
Box No. 682, The S;«ctator, 1 We ‘ington Street, Strand, London, W.c, 


A? BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors en joy every 


Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
th ectricity. _ Resident } Pageietan Gi (M.D.), 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


O THOSE WISHING TO INCREASE THEIR 
GIFTS TO WAR CHARITIES.—Sell for cash your old Gold, Gold 
Jewellery, Gold Watches, Gold Bracelets, Gold Chains, Gold Medals, Gold 
Trinkets, &c., to FRASERS, the well-known and most reliable house, who 
will purchase at highest prices or make an offer by retura, No transaction 
too large, none too small. Reference: Capital and Counties Fank.—FRASERS 
(IPSWICH) LTD., GOLDSMITHS, ppt. 43, Princes Street, Ipswich. 


Est. 1833. 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEEYH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made,—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London, Est. 100 years, 


\PILEPSY—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 

"4 —A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been _~ ially erected 
and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment, Farming and Gardening, 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISE WOOD, 
2 Exchanve Street East, Liverpool, 


UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.— The People’s Refreshment 

House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 

130 licensed Inns. Ask for free dese riptive list, take £1 shares. Five per cent. 
paid since 1899.—P.R. HA. » Broadway C hambers, West minste r. 


APPEALS | 


HE NATIONAL H “HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Atsany Memorit), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Parvoxn: H.M, Tur Krwa, 
READERS of this journal willing to benefit a Natidéual Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES F UND, 
Donors are able by this echeme to aid the institution whilst receiving an 
undiminished life interest on their capital. 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually, Subscriptions are pn 






































Treasusexr: Tux EARL oy Hanaowsy. Secretary: Goprasr H, Hammon, 
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THE ARCHBISHOPS’ 


WESTERN CANADA FUND. 


The Archbishop of York on Gratitude 
to Canada. 


Now I submit that every Englishman ought to 
ask himself at the present moment this question— 
“Is there a plain and obvious way in which I can 
show Canada how grateful I am for this cheering 
and thoughtful support?” There are many 
answers that could be given. Surely for the 
members of the Church of England the one that 
is most obvious is, “The plainest and simplest 
way in which I can help Canada, and help her 
also in the deepest and best way, is to do what 
our own two Archbishops have put before us as 
a primary duty, and stick to the Archbishops’ 
Western Canada Fund.” 





Church House, Nov., 1914. 


Financial assistance for this most important work is 
earnestly asked for; unless such assistance is forth- 
coming Missions may have to be closed and men 
withdrawn from Canada. 


Donations and subscriptions may be sent to the 
Secretary, the A.W.C.F., Church House, Westminster, 
or to the bankers of the Fund, Messrs. Glyn, Mills, 
Currie & Co., 67 Lombard Street, E.C, 


THE CHURCH ARMY 
RECREATION HUTS 


For Field Camps, manned by 
keen and obliging Evangelists. 
Cost £250 for 70 x 25 (lined). 
Cost of Week’s Working £2. 
Tents blown down. 100 more Huts urgently needed. 


RECREATION ROOMS 


for lonely sailors’ and soldiers’ 
wives in garrison’ centres. 
Cost £100 equipped for six 
months. News and welcome 
by cheery Sister. 
Week's working £2. 


WAR HOSPITAL IN FRANCE. 








Cheques crossed “Barclays’, a/c Church Army,” to Prebendary Carlile, 
Headquarters., Marble Arch, London, W. 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


WAIFS AND STRAYS SOCIETY 


has a family of 4,600 helpless children 
now under its care. 
Some are motherless little ones left homeless 
and unprotected by reason of 


THE WAR 


Help in money, food or clothing 


will be gratefully received by Prebendary RUDOLF, Old Town 
Hall, Kennington Road, London, 8.E. 





*,* Cheques and Postal Orders should be crossed and made payable to the Waifs 
and Strays Society. —e 


NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half-yearly, from 
January to June, and from July to December, on the third Saturday in January 
and July. Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Ojice, at 1s, 6d. each, By post, 1s, 9d, 





DEARER CHEESE 


LARGE SUPPLIES FOR TROOPS. 





REMARKABLE FOOD VALUE. 


In an important article on the 13th January dealing with 
the increased price of cheese owing to a shortage and 
greater demand, the Dazly Telegraph says:—“To the 
many commodities for which the housekeeper is called 
upon to pay more, must now be added cheese. In the 
wholesale trade the fact has been recognized for some weeks 
past, and the large dealers have been warning their customers 
that prices are rising, while the supplies of some of the 
favourite brands of Colonial cheese in this country are 
nearly at an end.” 


SOLDIER’S FOOD. 


The heavy demand for cheese for the troops has in great 
measure contributed to this state of affairs. The Zedegraph 
points out that “cheese is not only a very popular item of 
diet with almost all men engaged in any sort of hard work, 
but it constitutes an addition to the rations easily carried 
and ready for consumption at any moment under any 
circumstances. Its sustaining qualities, too, have had 
frequent medical recommendation.” 


FOOD VALUE. 


The remarkable nourishing and sustaining qualities of 
cheese are everywhere acknowledged. 

No stronger proof of its value could be established than 
the fact that our army—the best fed in the field—is supplied 
with such enormous quantities. 

One pound of cheese contains as much nutriment as 
three pounds of lean beef, and cheese is far superior in 
nourishing qualities to fish and eggs, which at one time 
were thought to head the list. 


AN EXCEPTION. 


Asa result of the increase in the price of other foods, 
the Ze/egraph goes on to say that “the thrifty caterer for 
the family has fallen back on cheese to an extent much 
greater than usual. Bread and cheese has been the supper 
where in normal times fish or even something in the form 
of meat, as cold ham or bacon, might have appeared.” 

Notwithstanding the increased price of other cheese, the 
thrifty housewife can always purchase St. Ivel Lactic Cheese, 
the only kind that has not increased in price. 

Supplies are plentiful and no shortage is anticipated. 

St. Ivel Lactic Cheese is an excellent lunch or supper 
dish—it is delicious, soft, and of a delicate creamy con- 
sistency, with the flavour of a mild, perfect Cheddar. 

It contains the same nourishing properties as other cheese, 
with the addition of qualities peculiar to itself. 

Many people find ordinary cheese indigestible. St. Ivel 
Lactic Cheese can be eaten by all, as by a special process 
in making it is rendered perfectly digestible. Further, St. 
Ivel Lactic Cheese contains cultures which destroy harm{ul 
germs in the system deposited by other foods. 

Therefore, to make it a regular item of one’s daily diet is 
not only to obtain nourishment and sustenance, but to 
maintain a healthy system. 


No ordinary cheese can claim to do this. St. Ivel Lactic 
Cheese is sold by Grocers and Dairymen at 6}d. a packet. 
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NATIONAL 
RELIEF 
FUND. 


Che ‘Prince to the 
People. 


Buckingham Palace. 


‘At such a moment 


we all stand by one 


another, and it is to the 


heart of the British 


people that I confidently 


make this earnest 


ap- 


peal.” 


EDWARD P. 


Subscriptions must be 


addressed to— 


H.R.H. THE PRINCE 
OF WALES, 


Buckingham Palace, 


London. 


All letters may be sent post free. 


TRADE 
ae} 


NATIONAL BCOK TREé 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY. 


(Registered under the Friendly Societies Acts and 
approved under the National Insurance Act.) 


President: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, Esq. 

Founded in 1902 for the relief of every kind of dis 

¢Tess among Booksellers’ and Publishers’ Assistants. 
FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. 

Life Membership £5. Yearly Subscription 6s. 
No application for help has becn 
refused. 

Please support the Booksellers’ Assistant. 


R, W. THornton, 





CAPITAL—Paid up ... 
Unealled ... 


Reserve Liability 


Subscribed Capital ... 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND 


LIMITED. 
Head Office: 15 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 


£3,000,000 
2,300,000 
10,600,000 


£15,900,000 








RESERVE FUND (invested in British Government Securities), £2,000,000, 





Colin Frederick Campbell, Esq. 

Maurice Otho Fitzgerald, «Esq. 

William Henry Neville Goschen, Esq. 

The Right. Hon. Lord Inchcape, 
G.O.M.G., K.C.S8.L, K.C.L.E. 

Francis Alexander Johnston, Esq. 


Thomas Estall, Esq. 


Edward Hugh Norris Wilde, Esq. 


Directors. 


Claude Villiers Emilius Laurie, Esq. 
Francis Charles Le Marchant, Esq. 

The Right Hon. The Earl of Lichfield, 
George Forbes Malcolmson, E 

Selwyn Robert Pryor, Esq. 

Thomas George Robinson, Esq, 


Robert Wigram, Esq. 


Joint General Managers, 
D, J. H. Cunnick, Esq. 


Frederick Eley, Esq. 


Solicitors. 


Walter Edward Moore, Esq. 





BALANCE SHEET, 


3lst December, 1914. 





LIABILITIES. 


40,000 Shares of £75 each, £10 10s, 
paid oo 


_ 420,000 0 0 
215,000 Shares of £60 eax 


h,Zl2paid 2,580,000 0 0 

3,000,000 0 0 

RESERVE Funp wv» 2,000,000 0 0 

5,000,000 0 0 
Current, Deposit wther A unts, 
including rebate on Bills notdue, 

wrovision for bad and doubtful 

ae bts, contingencies, &c. --» 74,916,017 19 2 


Acceptances and Endorsements of 
‘oreign Bills on Account of 
Customers - ove vee 


683,163 10 5 


FIT anD Loss AccousT:— 
Balance of Profit 

and Loss Account, 

including £91,985 

6s. 2d. brought 

from year 1913 ...£773,027 9 & 
s Interim Dividend, 

9 per cent. subject 

to deduction of 

Income Tax 

(£16,312 10s.) paid 

in August last . 270,000 0 0 
Dividend of 7 per 

cent, subject to 

deduction of In- 

come ‘Tax (£20,562 

10s.) payable 4th 

February next . 210,000 0 0 
Placed to Contin- 

gencies ° 200,000 60 


Pro 


680,000 0 0 


Balance carried forward to 1915 ... 93,027 9 8 


£80,692,208 19 3 
 eeEEnRREREEEinntiaiettitentinanticnl 


CaPpiraL :— 2 a 4, 





ASSETS. 


s. d, 
Cash at Bank of England, and at 
Head Office and Branches --- 16,125,106 6 6 
Money at Call and Short Notice ... 8,449,053 10 10 
19,574,164 17 4 
InvestTmENTS Valued at or under 
the Market Prices Current on 
27th July, 1914, and those Pur- 
chased since that date at Cost 
Price or under ;— 


£ s. d, 
British Govern- 
ment Securities 7,310,771 14 1 
(Of which £115,500 
is lodged for pub- 
lic accounts) 
Indian and Colonial 
Government Se- 
curities ; Deben- 
ture,Guaranteed, 
and Preference 
Stocks of British 
Railways; British 
Corporation, and 
Waterworks 
Stocks .. 6,228,984 14 1 
Canal, Dock, River 
Conservancy,and 
other Invest- 
ments . 821,270 19 5 
- —— 14,561,027 
Bills Discounted, Loans, &c., in- 
cluding Stock Exchange Loans 
under Treasury Minute of Slet 
October, 1914 = ° .. 45,238,794 12 10 
Liability of Customers for Accept- 
ances, &c., as per Contra 
Bank Premises in London 
Country eco ove oe 


8 4 


683,163 10 5 

and 
eee 835,058 10 4 

£80,692,208 19 3 
te 





M. O. FITZGERALD, 
G. F. MALCOLMSON, 


‘ pire tors. 
ROBERT WIGRAM, 


THOMAS ESTALL, ? 
PD. J. H. CUNNICK, > Joint General Managers, 
FREDERICK ELEY, 


As certified by the Auditors, Edwin Waterhouse and William Barclay Peat, 








9 Walbrook, F.C, Secretary. 


Branches. 


The National Provincial Bank of England Limited, having numerous Branches in 
England and Wales,as well as Agents and Correspondents at home and abroad, affords creat 
facilities to its eustomers, who may have money transmitted to the credit of their 
Accounts through any of the Branches, free of charge. 

At Head Office and Branches, DEPOSITS are received, CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
opened, and all other Banking business transacted. 

Copies of the Annual Report of the Bank, Lists of Branches, Agents, and Corre- 
spondents, may be had on application at the Head Office, and at any of the Bank’s 
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THE 


nion of London & Smiths Bank 


LIMITED. 
(ESTABLISHED 1899.) 


Authorised Capital, £25,000,000, 


Subscribed Capital, £22,934,100. 


Paid-up Capital, £3,554,785 10s. 
Reserve Fund, £1,150,000. 


NUMBER OF PROPRIETORS—UPWARDS OF 10,400, 
DIRECTORS. 
SIR FELIX SCHUSTER, Bart., Governor. LINDSAY ERIC SMITH, Esq., Deputy- Governor, 


ERNEST W. BARNARD, Esq. 
THEODORE BASSETT, Esq. 
ALFRED F. ave a — 
CHARLES C. CAVE, 

JOHN ALAN CLUTTON. BROCK, Esq. 
JOHN DENNISTOUN, Esq 
HORACE GEORGE DEVAS, Esq. 
H, W. DRUMMOND, Esq. 

A, B. LESLIE- — LE, Esq. 
JOHN MEWS, Es 

ROBERT FEN TON ‘MILES, Esq. 





HENRY W. PRESCOTT, Esq. 
KENNETH I. C. PRESCOTT 
BERTRAM ABEL SMITH, 
EUSTACE ABEL SMITH, ° 
GERALD DUDLEY SMIT H, Esq. 

HERBERT gry SMIT if, Esq. 

Rt. Hon. C. B, STUART WORTL EY, K.C., M.P. 
ARTHUR M. H. WALROND, Esq 
Rt. Hon. SIR ALGERNON WE sit, G.C.B, 
CHARLES H. BR. WOLLASTON, Esq. 







ee 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE—2 PRINCES STREET, E.C. 
MANAGERS. 


H. H. HART (Town and Foreign). 


F. W. ELLIS, 4 


L, E. THOMAS (Country). 
sistant Manager. 


H. G. HOLDERNESS, Deputy Assistant Manager. 


H. BR. HOARE, Secretary. 


L. J. CORNISH, Assistant Secretary. 


Trustee Department : 2 Princes Street, E.C. 
Lombard Street Office (Smith, Payne, and Smiths), 1 Lombard Street, E.C, 
Cornhill Office (Prescott’s Bank, Limited), 50 Cornhill, E.C, 
STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS for the Half-year ending 3ist December, 1914. 
GENERAL BALANCE. 


Dr. LIABILITIES, 
2 s.4, 
Cc apital subscribed, £22,934,100 in 
229,341 Shares of £100 each ; ; paid 
up £15 10s. per Share 
Reserve Fund— 

Invested in Consols, Exchequer 
3per Cent. Bonds, and Transvaal 
Government 3 per Cent. Guaran- 
teed Stock, as per Contra “i 

Current Accounts £30,941,727 15 3 
Deposit Accounts 14,891,075 4 0 
——_———— 45,852,802 19 3 
Acceptances and Guarantees j 4 
Liabilities by indorsement on 


3,554,785 10 0 


1,150,000 0 0 





Foreign Bills sold ... 6 6 
Other Accounts, including interest 

duo on Deposits, unclaimed 

Dividends, &c. on oe 920,350 9 0 
Rebate on Bills not due... ove 60,5338 9 4 


Profit and Loss— 
Balauce brought 
forward £232,372 17 6 
Net profit for 
the half-year 
ending “Slst 
December, 
1914 .. om 280,682 4 9 
513,055 2 3 
Tess Amount 
provided inProfit 
and Loss Account 
as below .. = 150,000 0 0 


—— 365,055 2 3 





£55,534,814 7 11 


FELIX SCHUSTER, Governor, 
L, E. SMITH, Deputy-Governor, } Directors. 
Cc, H. R. WOLLASTON, 








ASSETS. Cr. 
2 2.4, £ «64, 
Cash in Hand 3,634,691 14 3 
» in Bank of 
England «. 6,069,869 5 8 





9,704,5 
Money at Call and ennai 


at Short Notice .., = «« 5,571,371 15 6 
Investments— 
(Valued at or under 
prices current on 
the 27th July, 1914, 
the date of the last 
official making-up 
before the closing 
of the Stock Ex- 
change. Invest- 
ments made since 
that date are 
valued at cost or 
under,)— 
Securities of and 
guaranteed by the 
British Govern- 
ment as - 2,356,419 16 0 
India Stock and 
Indian Railways 
Guaranteed Bonds 
Corporation 
Stocks, Railway 
and Waterworks 
Debenture and 
Preference Stocks, 
Colonial Stocks, 
Foreign Govern- 
ment and Railway 
Debenture Bonds 3,628,447 111 
Other Invest- 
ments ... on 


66,372 0 0 


319,901 14 7 
6,371,140 12 6 
Reserve Fund— 
£618,500 Consols; 
£228,000 Ex- 


| chequer 3 per Cent. 


Bonds, due 1915. 
£560,450 Transvaal 
Government 3 per 
Cent. Guaranteed 
Stock “ee «» 1,150,000 0 0 
—_—_—————_ 7,521,100 18 6 
Bills Discounted— 
(a) Three months 
and under 3,911,723 0 5 
(b) Exceeding 


Three months 1,809,388 6 





——— 5,721,111 6 6 
Loans and Advances (including 
Stock Exchange Loans under 
Treasury Minute of 31st October, 
1914) .. .. 21,400,500 9 7 
Liabilities of Customers on ‘Accept- 
ances and Guarantees, as per 


Contra ... - 38,610,994 11 7 
Liabilities of Customers for indorse- 
ments, as per Contra 42,237 6 6 


Bank Premises, chiefly freehold 
(at cost or under) .. 

Other Accounts, including interest 
due on Investments, &c. ci 


1,526,923 111 
_&% 5,919 3 11 





H. H. HART, Manager (Town and Foreign). 
L. E. T HOMAS, Manager (Country), 
8. H. BRIGGS, Chief Accountant, 


REPORT OF THE AUDITORS TO THE SHAREHOLDERS ~y THE UNION OF LONDON 
AND SMITHS BANK, LIMITE 
We have audited the above Balance Sheet with the Books at the a Office and with the Returns 
fcom the Branches. We have satisfied ourselves as to the correctness of the Cash and have verified the 
Investments held by the Bank, the Securities held against Money at Call and Short Notice and the Bills 
Discounted. We have obtained all the information and explanations we have required. In our opinion 
such Balance Sheet is owt drawn ups as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the 


Company’s affairs accor 
by the Books of the Company. 


London, 18th January, 1915, 


ing to the best of our information and the expl: me given to us and as shown 
wM 


. B. PEA 
Cc. W. M. KEMP 
ARTHUR F. WHINNEY, 


Auditors, 





——— 


THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Scale of Charges for 
Advertisements. 


Ovursipz Pace (when available) 


14 GUINEAS. 


Half-Page (Column) ......... 6 6 0 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) 3 3 0 


Narrow Column (Third of 


I ssa caccavactansieietonnn 4 40 
Half Narrow Column ......... 220 
Quarter Narrow Column..... — oe 
Column (two-thirds width 

OF PAGO)......ceerecerecereevere 8 8 0 


ComPANIEs. 
Outside Page .ccoccscscccsccesveces £16 16 0 


Tnside Page  ...c.cccccocccesecces 14 140 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad 

column (half-width), 53.; and 1s. a line for 

every additional line (containing on an 
rage twelve words). 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 


8s. an inch. 


Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an 
inch. 


Across two narrow columns, two-thirds 


width of page, 16s. an inch. 


Broad column following “ Publications of 
the Week,” 15s. an inch. 


Displayed Advertisements according to 


space, 


Terms: net. 


Terms of Subscription, 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


Including postage Yearly. Half- Quar- 
to any part of yearly, terly, 

theUnited King- 

Gom... «. «+ #18 6...0 143..07 2 


Including postage 
to any of the 
British Colonies, 
America, France, 
Germany, India, 
China,Japan,&c.£1 12 6...0 16 3...0 8 2 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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DOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


re BORDEAUX, an excellent 
eent Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 


prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, oldin 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found ve superior to wine 
esually sold at higher prices, 
thea ppreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London : and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fdence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


Per Dosen. 
Bots, j-Bots, 


14/6 8/3 


178 9/9 


g Posen Eottles or 6 Dozen Pints Detivered Carriage 
Jeidtoany Railwey Station, including Cases and Bots, 
Grial Orders o/ 1 Dozen Lots. Delivered Carriage Paid, 


All who know these wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
WINE AND SPIBIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. 





THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LTD., Publishers and Printers, 29-47 Garde” 
Row, Southwark, London, S.E.) cohtaius hair- 
less paper, over which the pen slips with perfect 
freedom. Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, ruled 
or plain, New Pocket Size, 9s, per dozen, ruled 
or plain. 


STICKPHAST 


is a clean white paste 
—not a messy liquid. 





CASES FOR BINDING. 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each, 


By post, 1s. 9d. 


READING-CASES FOR THE 
*‘SPECTATOR.” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each, 
By post, 2s. 3d, 
May be had by order through any Book- 


seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 


The Right Hon. Lord AIREDALE, Leeds. 

Sir PERCY ELLY BATES, Bart., Liverpool. 

ROBERT CLOVER BEAZLEY, Esq., Liverpool. 

Sir WILLIAM BENJAMIN BOWRING, Bart., 
Liverpool. 


JOHN ALEXANDER CHRISTIE, Esq., London. 

DAVID DAVIES, Esq., M.P., Liandinam, 

FRANK DUDLEY DOCKER, Esq. 
Birmingham, 

FREDERICK HYNDE FOX, Esq., Liverpool. 

GEORGE FRANKLIN, Esq., Sheffield. 

H. SIMPSON GEE, Esq., Leicester. 

JOHN GLASBROOK, Esq., Swansea, 


C.B., 


Joint Gencral Managers: 








a bs. a. £ se. d, 
To Capital Paid up, 
viz.: £2 10s. 
per Share on 
1,912,317 Shares 
of ZiZeach .,, 4,780,792 10 0 
Reserve Fund ... 4,000,000 uv 0 


Dividend payable 
on Ist February, 





1915 . 894,415 7 7 
Balance of Profit 
and LossAccount 421,285 6 11 —_—— 
9,596,193 4 6 
Current, Deposit and other 
Accounts ove 125,752,726 1 7 
Acceptances on Account of 
Custoun . . 7,210,915 3 3 


*Owing to the War, these Investments 
have been valued at or under prices current 
on the 27th of July, 1914, the date of the 
last official making-up before the closing of 
the Stock Exchange. Investments made 
since that date are valued at cost or under. 


£142,540,144 9 4 


ARTHUR T. 


REPORT OF THE AUDITORS TO 


by the books of the Company. 





{ WELLINGTON 


STREET, STRAND, 





Loxnon, &th January, 1915, 





Secretary: 

















THE SHAREHOLDERS OF 
CITY AND MIDLAND BANK LIMITED. 





THE 


LONDON CITY AND MIDLAND BANK 


LIMITED. 


ESTABLISHED 1836. 
Subscribed Capita! - - £22,947,804 0 0 
Paid-up Capital - . - £4,780,79210 O 
Reserve Fund - - - ££4,000,000 0 O 
DIRECTORS. 


Sm EDWARD H. HOLDEN, Bart., Chairman and Managing Director, 
WILLIAM GRAHAM BRADSHAW, Esq., London, Deputy-Chairman. 


JOHN HOWARD GWYTHER, Esq., London, 

ARTHUR T. KEEN, Esq., Birmingham, 

FREDERICK WILLIAM NASH, Esq, 
ming bam, 

The Right Hon, Lord PIRRIE, K.P., London, 

The Right Hon. Lord ROTHERHAM, 


chester, 
THOMAS ROYDEN, Esq., Liverpool. 
Sir JOSEPH WESTON-STEVENS, Bristol. 
The Richt Hon. Sir GUY FLEETWOOD 
WILSON, K.C.B.,K.C.M.G.,G.C.LE., London, 


WILLIAM FITZTHOMAS WYLEY, Esq4., 
Coventry. 


Bir. 


Man- 


Head Office: 5 THREADNEEDLE STREET, London, E.c. 
J. M. MADDERS, 8, B. MURRAY, F. HYDE, E, W, WOOLLEY, 
E. J. MORRIS, 


LIABILITIES AND ASSETS, 3ist December, 1914. 





s. a, 
By Cash in hand (including Gold 
Coin £8,000,000) and Cash at 
Bauk of England one ..83,196,458 18 7 
Money ut Call and at Short Notice 
and Stock Exchange Loans... 9,865,226 9 10 


*Investments— 
Consols, War Loan, and other 
British Government Securities 
(of which £382,000 Consols is 
lodged for Public Accounts) .., 5,428,379 18 5 
Stocks Guaranteed by the British 
Government, India Stocks, 
Indian Railway Guaranteed 
Stocks and Debeutures ... ooo 
British Railway Debenture and 
Preference Stocks, British 
Corporation Stocks - a 
Colonial and Foreign Government 
Stocks and Bonds - o 
Sundry Investments coe 
Bills of Exchange .., ove 


516,144 7 10 


. 2,563,294 0 5 


. 2,798,469 18 7 
e«» 1,771,933 0 5 
e+ 14,085,806 6 2 

70,225,718 0 3 
Advances on Current Ao 

counts, Loans on Security and 

other Accounts ... a -» 62,424,615 11 6 
Liabilities of Customers for Ac- 

ceptances as per contra ... --» 7,210,915 3 8 
Bank Premises at Head Officeand 

Branches... ons ons ++ 2,678,000 14 4 


2142,540,144 9 4 


EDWARD H. HOLDEN, Cnyarrman & Manacine Dimecror, 
W. G. BRADSHAW, Derury-Caareman. 
KEEN & GEORGE FRANKLIN, Dimxcrors. 


THE LONDON 


In accordance with the provisions of Sub-section 2 of Section 113 of the Companies 
(Consolidation) Act, 1908, we report as follows :— 


We have examined the above Balance Sheet in detail with the Books at Head Office 
and with the certified Returns from the Branches. 
correctness of the Cash Balances and the Bills of Exchange and have verified the 
correctness of the Money at Call and Short Notice. 
representing the Investments of the Bank, and having obtained all the information and 
explanations we have required, we are of opinion that such Balance Sheet is properly 
drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Company’s affairs 
according to the best of our information and the explanations given to us and as shown 


We have satisfied ourselves as to the 


We have also verified the Securities 


WHINNEY, SMITH & WHINNEY, Cuarreren Accountants, 


Auditors, 
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“* Blackwood’s’ is an epitome in little of the 
British Empire—a monthly reminder that its 
boundaries are world-wide; that it has been won 
and kept by the public-school pluck of our soldiers 
and sailors; that in warfare, literature, and art it 
has a glorious history ; that its sons have ever been 
travellers and s rtsmen, and that its politics have 
still a strong strain of conservative mperialism. 
Old as it is, ‘ Blackwood's’ shows no signs of 
becoming old-fashioned, because it represents and 
appeals to all that is best in the undying genius of 
the race.”—The Times, Feb, 1, 1913. 


“The most brilliant of our magazines.” 
“*‘Blackwood’ remains without arival.” 


‘BLACKWOOD’ 


For FEBRUARY contains: 
Diary of a Subaltern, 
The Advance. 
The Old Junker : A Souvenir. 


SHARLES OLIVER, 
Across Asia Minor on Foot 


The Law of the Medes. 
y “Bartimevs.’ 


Compulsor . al the "aker— Uncie 
Bill—Crab-Pots. 
Civilian Control in War. By G.T. w. 
The First Hundred Thousand. 
Billets—Mid-Channel. By Tur Junior Sus, 


The New E 
a E. P. B. Weicat, 


From the Outposts. 
Going North. By Enmunp CanpLer, 
A Prophet with Honour. By Hitton Brown, 
Nieky-Nan, Reservist. By “Q." 
he Vicar’s Misgivings — The Three 
Pileharda First Attempt at Hiding. 


Musings without Method— 
Lord Kitchener's Statement — Lord 
Haldane’s Position—America and Contra. 
band—The Friends of Great Britain— 
Corn, Coal, and Guava Jelly. 
THE TIMES OF INDIA says: 

**Not to read ‘Blackwood’ in these days 
{s to miss incomparably the most literary 
and the most interesting of the monthly 
magazines.” 


By Ww. J.C. 





THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER. 
FEBRUARY. 


Tue —e or BeELGIuM—AND THE ‘PLAN’ THaT 
FaILer 
By Sir’ Thomas Barclay (Vice-President of the 
Institute of International Law). 
Tae Source or Germany's Micur. 
By Colonel A. Keene, D.S.0, 
Nartonat on Votuntary Service ? 
(1) ‘Tux Mippie Way’: a Rerty ro CoLonen 
Mauve AnD A PROPOSAL. 
By Colonel T. A. Cregan. 
(2) Rigut anp Wrone a ~; or Recrvitine, 
y D. C, Lathbury, 
An Interrvptep SketcuIne Toon IN Bavaria: 
Some Unexrectep Exreuriences in Avuousr, 
By Jessica Cossar Ewart, 
Causes aND CONSEQUENCES OF THE AMERICAN 
Nore. By J. M. Kennedy, 
Tus PRoBLEM oF THE Near East. 
By J. A. R. Marriott, 
Tre Macepontan QUESTION FROM THE GREEK 
Point oF View (with a Map), 
By Professor A. Andréadés (of the University of 
Athens), 
Science anv Logic, By Charles Mercier, M.D. 
Tur ‘New Pouitcr’ or Licenstre Rerorm: Two 
Reriimes To Mr. Anexanper Part: 
(1) A Reriy From A Brewer. 
By C. H. Babington. 
(2) A RerLy From a a “= 
Robert B, Batty. 
Temprrayce Rerorm tn me. 4, 
By the Right Rev. Bishop Frodsham, 
Le Comtr pE Mon, By Eugéne Tavernier, 
Nierzscuk and Darwinism. 
By the Right Rev. Bishop Mercer, 
Tur ImmMORALITY OF THE MopeRN BurGuar Srory 
AND BuRGLAR Par. By H. R. D. May. 
Enoriann’s ‘Commerctan Wark’ on GERMANY: A 
CONVERSATION IN Spain. 
Communicated by Mrs. Bernard Whishaw. 
Tur Banat Movement: witu Some RECOLLECTIONS 
or MEETINGS Wita AnpuL Bana, 
By Mrs, Holbach, 
Tiweer SuPPiies AND THE War. 
By E, P. Stebbing (lead of the Forestry 
Department, Edinburgh University). 
ALSACE-LORRAINE A YeaR AGO; IMPRESSIONS OF 
a Frencu-AMERICAN. 
By Professor A. L. Guérard. 


ceniens Syetioseeie & Co, » Ltd., 5 New Street Sa. 


Miss TuackeRar, 

The counct? ot the METROPOLITAN ASSO. 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SER 
VANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, 
reprinted(by permission)from the Cornhill Magazine, 
post free on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities 
at the rate of 10s, per 100, on application to the 
SECRETARY, Central Office, Denison House, 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, 5.W., to whom 
Subscriptions and Don; tions towards the Funds of 
the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Mesara, 

CLAY afd CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 5.W. 


LL 


London County & Westminster Bank, Ltd. 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1836.) 


HEAD OFFICE - - 41 LOTHBURY, E.C. 


CAPITAL £14,000,000, in 700,000 SHARES OF £20 EACH. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL - £3,500,000| RESERVE - -  £4,000,000 
The Rt. Hon. the Viscount GOSCHEN, Chairman. WALTER LEAF, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 

Joint General Managers.—F. J. BARTHORPE, J. W. BUCKHURST, 
SECRETARY - A. A. KEMPE, 





es 


BALANCE SHEET, “gist DECEMBER, 1914. 








LIABIL ITIES. ASSETS. 
Capital— £ s. d, Cash— 2 s. 4, £ 8. 4, 
Subscribed ... £14, 4,000, 000 In hand and at 
_ Bank of 
700,000 Shares of £20 each, 25 paid 8,500,000 0 0 England .-. 22,524,904 6 $ 
Reserve 4,000,000 0 0 Money at Caliand 
Investn 1entsDepreciationAccount 250,000 0 0 Short Notice ... 5,634,632 11 1 
Current and Deposit Accounts ... 99,312,553 0 0 denaeneitnaie. 28,159,536 17 4 
Circular Notes, Letters of Credit, . 
Commission Loans, and other Bills Discounted os pan eee 18,369,283 11 7 
Accounts, including provision *Investments— 
for contingencies.. és pn ,019, 1 Comsat s (of which 
Acceptances for Customers 4,182, 17 9 £1,400,210 is 
Endorsements onBillsNe gotiated 93,730 0 0 lodged for Pub- 
Rebate on Bills not due ... 96,782 4 9 lic Accounts), 
Protit and Loss Balance, as below 531,987 3 War Loan and 
other Securities 
of, -. guaran- 
. teex xy, the 
This statement does not ry Se 
include the Bank's lia- ~~ airaanae nee 
bility under its guaran- mens ... -- 10,590,730 12 8 
y Indian Govern- 


tee to the Yorkshire 2 
eee ntS 
Fenny Bank, Limited oy 
for £223,214. ment Guaran- 
een eeem teec Zailwa 

*Investments officially Seeks a De. 

quoted have been valued bentures .. 1,138,468 6 4 
at or under prices Colonial Govern- 

current on 27th July, ment Securities, 

the date of the last British Corpora- 

official making up before tion Stocks, and 

the closing of the Stock British Railway 

Exchange. Investments Debenture 





made since that date Stocks .. 1,221,463 5 11 
are valued at cost or Other Invest ments 1,736,440 7 8 
under, —_———— 14,647,002 12 7 
London County and 
WestminsterBank 


(Paris) Limited— 
4,000 £20 Shares 
fully paid 

16,000 £20 Shares ™ = 200,000 0 0 
£7 10s. paid 
Advances to Cus- 
tomers and other 
Accounts (includ- 
ing pre-mora- 
torium Stock Ex- 

change Loans) ese ove ee 46,617,340 18 5 
Liability of Cus- 
tomers for Ac- 
ceptances, as per 


contra . ese ose es 4,182,337 17 9 
Bills Negotiated, as 
per contra ove are 93,730 0 0 


Bank and Other Pre- 
mises (at cost, less 
amounts written 
off) oe one ose eco ee. 1,717,106 4 2 














2£113,986,428 1 10 £113,986,428 1 10 
me —_ 3 
Dr. Profit and Loss Account. Cr. 
£ s. da. £2 «04 
To Interest paid to Customers --» 922,586 12 1 | By Balance brought forward from 
Salaries and all other expenses, in- S3lst December, 1913 . 156,644 11 6 
cluding Income Taxand Auditors’ Gross Profit for the year, after 
and Directors’ Remuneration ...1,299,809 12 5 making provision for Bad Debts 
Rebate on Bills not due carried to and Contingencies, and including 
New Account.. 96,782 4 9 Rebate brought forward from 
Interim Dividend of 105 per cent. S3lst December last... on +3, 402,996 1 0 
paid in August last.. 871,875 0 0 


haount written off Investments, 
for Depreciation... oe «=» 336,600 0 0 

Further Dividend of 

104 per cent.,payable 

Ist February next 

(making 21}per cent. 
for the year) £371,875 0 0 

Balance carried 
forward eco . 160,112 8 8 
————— 531,987 3 8 


£3,550,640 126 


———— 
£3,559,640 12 6 








GOSCHEN, F. J. BARTHORPE, } Joint General 


WALTER LEAF, } pirectors J. W. BUCKHURST, Managers. 
MONTAGU C, TURNER, T. J. CARPENTER, Chief Accountant, 


AUDITORS’ REPORT. 

We have examined the above Balance Sheet and compared it with the Books at Lothbury and 
Lombard Street, and the Certified Returns received from the Branches. 

We have verified the Cash in hand at Lothbury and Lombard Street and at the Bank of England and 
the Bills Discounted, and examined the Securities held against Money at Call and Short Notice, an 
those representing the Investments of the Bank. 

We have obtained all the information and explanations we have required, and in our a the 
Balance Sheet is pro} rly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Company ‘s 
affairs according to the best of our information and the explanations given to us, and as shown by the Books 


> C . 
Seared FRED, JOHN YOUNG, F.C.A} auditors 
G. E. SENDELL, F.C.A., 





Lonpoy, 18th January, 1915. 
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8 REASONS 


why you should buy a 


ROLLS~ 
ROYCE 


in preference to any other make of car: 


The Rolls-Royce Company have had more experience in_ building 
six-cylinder cars exclusively than any other manufacturer. 


We have not endeavoured to produce the car for a given price, but have 
always provided the best that money can buy. On the question of price, we 
have never competed with any other manufacturer. 


We do not build racing cars, taxicabs, small cars, or commercial vehicles, 
but make only one model, on which we have specialised for nine years. 


In open competition for cars of the touring or pleasure class, the 
Rolls-Royce has repeatedly shown itself superior to all. 


* Owing to its excellence, it has earned for itself among the purchasing 
public the reputation of being the most silent, the most flexible, the most 
luxurious, and the most economical car made. 


At the Front, where continuously hard work without attention is the order 
of the day, the Rolls-Royce has made itself conspicuous by its unfailing 
regularity at all times and under conditions where other well-known cars have 
completely failed. 


* We study the interests of our clients in every possible way, and make 
it our business to see that they are always thoroughly satisfied with their 
purchases, and that the cars always give entire satisfaction. Our business 
methods have commanded the admiration of all owners. 


* It is the best car in the world ; the most expensive to purchase, but the 
cheapest to run. 


* For confirmation of these statements, apply to any owner of a Rolls-Royce car. 


ROLLS-ROYCE, LIMITED, 14 & 15 Conduit Street, LONDON, W. 
Telegrams: “ Rolhcad” Reg., London. Telephones: Gerrard 1654 (three lines). 
And at PARIS, 102 Avenue des Champs-Elysées. 


MADRID : Carlos de Salamanca, 3 Ventura Rodriguez. BOMBAY: Huches Road, Cumballa Hill. 
AMERICA (Eastern U.S.A. and Eastern Canada): R. W, Schuette, 236 West 54th Street, New York; also 
Messrs. Brewster & Co. Fifth Avenue and 53rd Street, New York. PETROGRAD: Wladimir Alexcieff, 62 Quai Anglais. 
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French Calf 


FINE boot this and one that will particularly appeal to those 

A men who prefer boots made of French calf—the old-fashioned 

“‘blacking leather." No. 461 is particularly handsome and solid 

in appearance and is exceedingly comfortable besides. Indeed, 

the man who secures his right size in this No.—no difficult matter this 

since the Lotus range of sizes is so wide and comprehensive—would be 

hard put to it to distinguish this boot from one made to his own measure. 

In Lotus there really is a size for every foot, One or more shops in 

every town sell Lotus and can obtain any out-of-stock pair at once from 
the factory. 











Letters 


Lotus Ltd, Stafford 


Manufacturers of Delta and 
Lotus Shoes 


sae — Lotus 27/6 


Polish with blacking 
259 in the old way. 








ee a> 














PLAYER’S 
NAVY CUT 


TOBACCO 
FOR THE TROOPS 


TROOPS AT HOME (Duty Paid) 
It would be well if those wishing to send 
Tobacco to our Soldiers would remember 
those still in Great Britain. There are 
thousands of Regulars and Territorials 
awaiting orders, and in sending a 
present now you are assured of 
reaching your man, 
Supplies may be obtained from the usual 
trade sources and we shall be glad to 
furnish any information on application. 


TROOPS AT THE FRONT (Duty Free) 
John Player & Sons, Nottingham, will 
(through the Proprietors for Export, 
The British-American Tobacco Co., Ltd.) 
be pleased to arrange for supplies 
of this world-renowned Brand to be 
forwarded to the Front at Duty Free 

Rates. 


John Player & Sons, 


Castle Tobacco Factory, 
Nottingham. 


Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Company 
(of Great Britain and Ireland) Limited. 

















Mr. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


4th Large Edition Now Ready. 


THE GERMAN WAR BOOK 


Translated, with a Critical Introduction, by Prog 

J. H. MORGAN, M.A. Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d: net. 

This official and amazingly cynical War Book of the Prussian 

General Staff lays down the rules to be followed by German officers 

in the conduct of War in the field—e.g., as to non-combatants, 

forced levies, neutrals, hostages. Its importance and interess 
cannot be exaggera' 


IN WESTERN CANADA BEFORE 
THE WAR 


A Study of Communities, By E, B. MITCHELL, 
With Map. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
This is an attempt at a true description of the social and 
economic state of things in the Prairie Provinces of the Dominion 
in the years 1913-14, 


GERMANY AND ENGLAND 


By Prof. J. A. CRAMB. 
POPULAR EDITION, 1s. NET. PAPER COVERS, 


Also by Prof. CRAMB. 


THE ORIGINS AND DESTINY OF 
IMPERIAL BRITAIN 


With a Biographical Note and Portrait of the 
Author. 5s. net. 

Prof. Cramb traces the growth of Imperialism, whetha 
conscious or unconscious, from the earliest times—he shows how 
it is subject to the “law of Tragedy,” how it has been influenced 
by Religion, and finally, as the climax, he deals with the future of 
Great Britain and of her Imperial System and Mission. 











LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 








The 
LADIES’ EMERGENCY COMMITTEE 
of 
THE NAVY LEAGUE 


wish to contradict the report that work is at an end. 
There is still 
NEED of WARM COMFORTS 
for the 
MEN OF THE FLEET. 





BOOKS, CARDS, GAMES, GRAMOPHONES, 
JERSEYS, VESTS, PANTS, GLOVES, 
and ESPECIALLY SCKS, 
or FUNDS to BUY THESE THINGS, 


will be gratefu'!ly received at 47 Grosvenor Square, W. 


Pe Committee only sends the things asked for by the Commanding Officers 
of ships. 











The “SPECTATOR.” 





Single Copies obtainable from, and Subscriptions received by, Tum 
Otp Corneg Booxstorg (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Bromfield 
Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; Tue IntTerRnaTionaL News 
Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; Messrs. 
BRENTANO, Corner 5th Avenue and 27th Street, New York, U.S.A., 
and 1,015 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D.C.; Tus Svus- 
SCRIPTION News Company, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Tayler 
Building, Chicago, U.8.A.; GALIGNANI'’s Liprary, 224 Rue de 
Rivoli, Paris; Tus Harotp A. Witson Company, Lrp., 35 King 
Street West, Toronto, Canada; Wm. Dawson anp Sons, Manning 
Chambers, Toronto, Canada; A. T. Cuapman, 2,407 St. Catherines 
Street, Montreal, Canada; Tue ANGLO-AMERICAN BOOKSELLING 
Depot, Port Said; and Wu. Dawson anp Sons, Cape Town. 

1 WELLINGTON STREET. STRAND, W.C. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.'S. LIST. 


THE NEW LENT BOOK RECOMMENDED TO HIS DIOCESE 
BY THE BISHOP OF LONDON. 


IN THE DAY OF BATTLE 


Under the Guidance of the Lord's Prayer. 
BY THE RIGHT REV. 
H. L. PAGET, D.D., BISHOP OF STEPNEY. 
With an Introduction by the BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 





New Votums or THs Layrman’s Liprary. 


Discovery and Revelation: A Study in 








Comparative Religion. By the Rev. H. 
HAMILTON, D.D., Author of “The People of God.” Crown 
8v0, &. 6d. net. 

Anti-Christian Socialism. By the Rev. C. L. 


DRAWBRIDGE, M.A. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 1s. net. 

What is Wrong with Germany ? By 
WILLIAM HARBUTT DAWSON, Author of “ Municipal 
Life and Government in Germany,” &c. Crown 8vo, Paper 
covers, 2s. net; cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

“Mr. Dawson’s numerous books on Germany have shown that 
he is entitled to speak with considerable authority on the matter ; 
and this diagnosis of the present situation will help further 

to illuminate the problem and its possible solution.”—The Times. 


Paper covers, 6d. net; 








Town Planning, with Special Reference 
to the Birmingham Schemes. By GEORGE 
CADBURY, Jun., Member of Birmingham City Council Town 
Planning Committee. With Illustrations and Maps. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 

“Mr. Cadbury’s weil-considered and well-informed book.” 
The Be otsman, 


Canadian Essays and Addresses. 
W. PETERSON, Principal and Vice-Chancellor of McGill 
University. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

“There is a wealth of instructive suggestion in all the papers.” 
Morning Post. 





By 





Shower and Shine: being some Little 
Tragedies, Little Comedies, and Little 
Farces. By GUY FLEMING, Author of “ Life’s Little 
Tragedies,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
i] OOKS.—Who’s W ho, 1914, 5s.6d.; Hume, Wives HenryVIIL, 
6s, 6d.; Loti’s Egypt, 6s. 6d. ; Popalar Fallacies, Popular Phrases, 
Popular Superstitions, 3 vols., 7s. Bismarck, the Man ‘and the Statesman, 
2 vols., 32s., for 6s.; Garner's Caesar Borgia, igs, 6d,, for 4s. 6d.; Waite’s 
Secret Tradition in Freemasonry, 2 vols., 42s., for 16s. ; J. H. Stirling, His 


Life and Work, with Preface by Lord Haldane, 10s. 6d., for 4s.; Rumbold’s 
Austrian Court in the 19th Century, 18s., for 6s,; In Constable's Country, 


12s. 6d., for 6s.; Joly’s Legend in Japanese Art, 22 2s. Send also for 
Catalogue. I have always 100,000 Bargains on hand, If you wanta book and 


have failed to find it elsewhere, try me, I am also the largest Buyer in the 

Pre ovinees.—Baker’s Gre “at Bookshop, John n Bright Street, Birmingham, 

| OOK BARGAINS. CATALOGUES FREE.—We offer 
Who's Who, 1914, 5s. 6d., cost 15s.net; Burke’s Peerage, 1913, 25s., cost 

423 net ; Ency. Brit., Last Edit., India Paper, £22; Burton’s Arabian Nights, 


17 vols., £15; Prescott’ s Works, i8 vols., £2, cost £3 net. Books and Libraries 
r ure hased t to any amount. t.—Holland & Bros. -» 21 | Soe Bright St., Birmingham. 





THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organization), 


OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.— ‘e the and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the morai and 
physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
wr fy aio 





£ £e4 
Eon. Vice-Presidents ... ,.. 25 % O] Members ... coo soe ove 1010 0 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents ... 5 0 0] Associates, with Literature 
Members ... .. eee 110 and Journal , ~ 050 


the Subscription ‘of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of sulscripiions of Associates, 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, 


WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 

READING-CASES FOR THE “SPECTATOR.” To hold Siz 
By Post, 2s. 3d. May be had by order through 
any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Ofice, 1 Wellington Street, 


Numbers, 2s. each, 


MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 


By RUDYARD KIPLING 
THE NEW ARMY IN TRAINING 


By RUDYARD KIPLING. sme. Sewed, 6d. net. [Tweed ~y. 


LAW. 
8ru Epirrion, wirn New Inrropvucrion, 


Introduction to the Study of the 
Law of the Constitution. 





By 

A. V. DICEY, K.C.,D.C.L. Eighth Edition, with new 
Introduction. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
LITERARY. 


2xnp Epirion Just Pusiisuep. 


Time’s Laughingstocks and 


other Verses. By THOMAS HARDY. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 
EVERSLEY SERIES. NEW VOLUMES. 
Essays of Joseph Addison. chosen 


and Edited, with a Preface and a few Notes, by Sir J. G. 
FRAZER, D.C -L. 2 vols. Globe 8vo. 8s. net. [Immedialely, 


- ARCHA EOLOG y 


An Introduction to Field 
Archeology as Illustrated 








by Hampshire. x,y 5. Pp. wittiams. 
FREEMAN, M.D. Lllustrated. 8vo. 15s. net. 
Tse Tiurs.—“ This is a book worth serious attention, and has an arrange- 


ment convenient alike for the student or for the beginner, It begins with 
general chapters on field archmology; then proceeds to a careful itinerary 
through Hampshire in 23 routes; and closes with appendices occupying 
119 pp., the chief of which gives plans with sections of the principal earth- 
works in alphabetical order with short detailed descriptions.” 





Fic TION. 


Scenes from Hindu Village 
By T.N. GANGULIL. Translated by 


Svarnalata. 
Life in Bengal. 


DAKSHINACHARAN ROY. Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 
Tue Sprecraror.—* Readers in search of an entirely unfamiliar literary 
experience may be strong sly recommended to make trial of this tale of rurs! life 
in Bengal.” 


_ MACMILLAN & & CO. LTD., LONDON. | 


THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
CONTENTS. FEBRUARY, 1915, 

War anv Sociat Democracy. By W. H. Mallock. 

Wit trae War Env Miutirantsm? II. By Archibald Hard, 

Tue American Note. By James Davenport Whelpley. 

Wuat I Founp Ovr tv rue Hovss or a German Privce. IT, 

Tus War ayp Women’s Empiorment. By Janct E. Courtney, 

Iraty’s Foreton anp Co.ontal Poxicy, By Richard Bagot. 

Irauia Ingepenta. By Politicus, 

A House. By Helen Mackay. 

Franx Smepier. By S. M. Ellis. 

Tae Vatican anv THR War. By Robert Dell. 

Boy Scouts tx War Trae. By Captain Cecil Price. 

Tue New ARMY anp THE Recrurtine Prostem. By John B.C, Kershaw, F.S,4, 

Mopean Battie Crarrt, 

Russia AND LIBERALISM. 

A Rerornmep Income Tax. 

Tus Sea Gon’s Appress To Bran, 

Enouisu Lire axp tue Exowisn Stace. 

Tue History or tue War, 


London; CHAPMAN AND HALL, 


SOTHERAN’S PRICE-CURRENT OF LITERATURE, 


No. 753 (Just published), 
Contains Original Manuscripts of Great Importance by BURNS, 
THACKERAY, Sw!NBURNE, WASHINGTON IRV NG, NATHANIEL HAWTHORN. 
MARK T AIN, and RO ERT and ELIZABETH BARR'TT BR WNWING, and Books 
and Relics of THE BROWNINGS and ALFRE ) AUSTIN, with some Illustrations, 
Post Free on application, 


W.C. 5 and 4: 43 PICCADILLY, W. 


MESSRS. SOTHERAN’S WAR ROOM IS AT 43 PICCADILLY, W. 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783, 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 neers LONDON, W. 


By Captain Clarence Wiener. 
By Dr, A. 8. Rappoport. 
By J. E. Allen. 
By Alfred Perceval Graves. 
By John F. Macdonald, 


LiMiTED. 


140 STRAND, 


_ ~ ——- =—» 


” dpgtiediiinn for a of the SPECTATOR and Communications 
upon matters of business should wor be addressed to the Eprron, dut 





Strand, W.C. 





to the Pustisugr, 1 Weliington Street, Slrand, W.C. 
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MITH, ELDER & G0.’S NEW BOOKS 





War and Lombard Street 
By HARTLEY WITHERS, Author of “The Meaning of 
Money,” “ Poverty and Waste,” &c. Post 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


Times.—‘‘ Carried out with the happy touch of literary simplicity and wit 
combined with an expert knowledge of his subject. Nothing could be clearer 
or more enlightening for the general reader.” 

Mornixve Post.—‘‘In brief but most attractive language it deals with the 
historic financial events of the past six months. A most fascinating résumé 
of the financial events of the crisis up to date.”” 

Daur News.—“ Mr. Withers knows all the machinery of the money market, 
and he has a lucid style which makes matters plain normally very mysterious 
and technical to the layman.” 


Hugh: The Memoir of a Brother 


By ARTHUR C. BENSON, Author of “From a College 
Window,” “The Orchard Pavilion,” &c. Large Post 8vo. 


With Scott: The Silver Lining 


By T. GRIFFITH TAYLOR, B.Sc. With a Facsimile and 
over 200 Illustrations, 


The Honble. Adelaide Drummond 


(Retrospect and Memoir). 


Edited by BASIL CHAMPNEYS. 
Crown 8vo, 10s. Gd. net. 


The Recollections of a Bishop 


By The Right Rev. G. F. BROWNE (Lord Bishop of Bristol). 
With Portraits. Demy 8vo. 


Bronté Poems: Selections from the 
Poetry of Charlotte, Emily, Anne, 
and Branwell Bronté 


Including some Poems hitherto unprinted. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by ARTHUR C. BENSON, C.V.O. With the 
recently discovered Portraits of the Sisters, and 2 Facsimiles, 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. Gd. net ; leather, 4s. Gd. net. 











With Mlustrations. 











General Pichegru’s Treason 
By Major Sir JOHN HALL, Author of “ The Bourbon Restora- 


tion,” “England and the Orleans Monarchy,” &c. With 


Illustrations, Demy 8vo. 


Thomas Gainsborough 
By W. T. WHITLEY. With Illustrations in Half-tone. 
Demy 8vo, 15s, net. 

The System of National Finance 

By E. HILTON YOUNG. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. not. 





Paris Waits 
By M. E. CLARKE. With Illustrations. 
net, 


Crown 8vo, Ss. 








By Dr. A. E, SHIPLEY, F.R.S, Master of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge. With 69 Illustrations. Large Post 8vo, 1s. 6d. 
net in paper cover; 2S, net in cloth. 

The Lombard Street Library 
A series of Volumes on Financial Subjects. 3s. 6d. net 
each. Volume I.—LOMBARD STREET: A Description of 


the Money Market. By the late WALTER BAGEHOT. New 
Kdition, Revised by Harrier Wirusrs. 


Other volumes to follow. 


New Volume of the Uniform 3s. 6d. Edition of 
Sir A, CONAN DOYLE’S WORKS. 
23. Round the Red Lamp 


By A. CONAN DOYLE, 





A Life of William Shakespeare 


By Sir SIDNEY LEE, Hon. D.Litt. Oxford, Hon. LL.D 
Glasgow, Hon. Litt.D. Manchester, Professor of English 
Language and Literature at East London College in the 
University of London, Editor of the “ Dictionary of National 
Biography,” &c. Seventh and Revised Edition. With 2 Pox 
traits of Shakespeare, a Portrait of the Earl of Southamptoa, 
and Facsimiles of Shakespeare’s known Signatures. Crowg 
8vo, 7s. Gd. net. 





Fifth and Cheaper Edition. Enlarged and Brought up to Date 


Modern Germany : 
Her Political and Economic Problems, her Policy, 
her Ambitions, and the Causes of her Success. 

By J. ELLIS BARKER. Small demy 8vo, 7s. 6d, net, 





NEW 6s. FICTION 


A Freelance in Kashmir 
A Tale of the Great Anarchy. By Lieut-Col. G. F. 
MacMUNN, D.S.O., Author of “The Armies of India.” 
[Just Published 











The Full Price 


By LADY CHARNWOOD. [ Feb. 4th 





A novel by a popular author published anonymously. 
They who Question [Feb 4th. 


La Belle Alliance 
By ROWLAND GREY, Author of “Green Cliffs,” &c. 
[ Feb. 18th, 
A NEW SHERLOCK HOLMES STORY. 


The Valley of Fear 


By A. CONAN DOYLE, Author of “The Adventures of 
Sherlock Holmes,” “The Lost World,” &c, 


Two Sinners 
By Mrs. DAVID G. RITCHIE, Author of “Man and the 
Cassock,” “The Truthful Liar,” &c. 


The House of the Foxes 
By KATHARINE TYNAN, Author of “ Honey, my Honey,” 
“Molly my Heart’s Delight,” &c. 

















Journeys with Jerry the Jarvey 
__ iby The Honble. ALEXIS ROCHE. 
Some Elderly People and their 


Young Friends 
By S. MACNAUGHTAN, Author of “The Fortunes of 
Christina McNab,” “ A Lame Dog’s Diary.” 








“CORNHILL" 


For FEBRUARY. Price One Shilling. 


CONTENTS: 

Western Wanpenrines.—Il. By Sir Arrnur Conan Dorus 
Tue TRENCHES IN THEIR MAKING. By Captain C, T. Dav 

Rosert Hueu Benson: Some Earty Memories. 
By Arcurpatp MarsHatt 
Pir Kwan. By A. M. Scorr-Moncrierr 

A Prrzous Srory: Arrscnot, Aucustr 1914, 

By E. D. Rewpatt 
MoBERLY’s—AND RUGBY IN THE LATE ‘SIXTIES. By 0. RB 
Tue Harpisst Hours. By W. Perr Rives 
Tue Simete Lire on A Pouttry Rancu in Britisn CoLuMBIA. 
By Exua C. Syxes 
By Mrs. Davin G. Rircuis 
By Horace Hurcuinson 
By ALFrep CocHRANS 
By Eve.yn Sr. Leesa 


Two Sinners. Chaps. XXII.-XXIV, 
Birps AND THE BATTLEFIELDS. 

Tus Mitx Carr. 

Tue ToLuHovss. 
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